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REFLECTIONS 

ON  THE 

POWER  of  MUSICK. 


CHAP.  I. 

Shewing  the  origin  of  mufick ,  and  how  it  affeSis 

the  mind. 

TH  E  records  of  early  ages  fo  far  afftrt 
the  influence  of  mulick,  that  admitting 
thofe  accounts  one  might  reafonably 
conclude  they  had  the  pre-eminence  over  us  in 
this  fcience. 

But  though  that  in  fa  &  were  true,  examples 
are  not  wanting  in  modern  hiftory  of  its  furpri- 
fing  effefts  on  the  human  frame,  which  receive 
every  day  new  proofs  from  repeated  experi¬ 
ments. 

Whether  a  further  and  more  frequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  the  cure,  or  mitigation  of  fuch 
diftempers,  as  have  hitherto  too  frequently  elu¬ 
ded  the  ordinary  powers  of  medicine,  might 
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not  probably  be  attended  with  fome  definable 
efteds,  I  purpofe  to  difcufs  briefly  in  the  enfu- 
ing  pages,  after  firft  obferving  it’s  great  credit 
among  the  wifeft  of  the  antients,  and  their  fo- 
lemn  and  frequent  exercife  of  it,  in  moft  of 
their  religious  and  civil  concerns. 

In  the  politeft  of  all  nations  this  fcience  was 
not  cultivated  merely  for  amufement,  but  they 
attefted  their  veneration,  by  its  indifpenfable 
ufe,  on  the  moft  fublime  and  folemn  occafions. 

It  accompany’d  the  praifes  of  their  gods  and 
heroes. 

*> .  •  -  ■  ■  •  ■  ..... 

The  founding  and  fortifying  of  cities  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  with  particular  airs  and  fymphonies, 
by  which  they  perhaps  hop’d  to  recommend 
them  more  effectually  to  the  patronage  of  their 
tutelary  gods ;  or  might  defign  to  fignify  that 
harmony  and  ceconomy,  which  was  afterwards 
to  take  place  in  the  regulation  of  their  publick 
affairs. 

Their  forces  by  fea  and  land  were  difciplined 
and  regulated  by  martial  muflck,  and,  indeed, 
fo  univerfal  was  their  application  of  this  art, 
that  even  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  againft 
publick  offenders,  was  inflicted  by  ftripes,  that 
kept  time  to  certain  tunes  on  mufical  inftru- 
ments  (a);  from  this  fcource  the  philolophernd  a 
ftatefman  derived  part  of  their  improvements 
and  refined  pleafures ;  for  the  fame  thing  is  re-. 

lated  of  other  great  men,  as  of  Socrates ,  who 

$ 

fa)  VoiTiam  de  Poematum  Cantu  &  Viribus  Rhythmi,  p.  47. 
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apply’ d  himfelf,  even  in  thq  decline  of  life,  to 
the  ftudy  of  a  particular  mufical  inftrument  (#)„ 

Nor  have  the  moft  barbarous  and  unculti- 
vated  people  of  any  country  entirely  negledted 
this  fcience,  there  being  no  nation  known  fo 
deeply  immerfed  in  ignorance,  where  fome  rudi- 
ments  of  mufick  have  not  been  cultivated.  The 
Jews  themfelves,  though  branded  with  infamy 
by  the  politer  heathens  for  want  of  tafte,  and 
ail  kind  of  elegance  in  the  earlieft  times  of  their 
civil  conftitution,  called  in  this  aid  to  relieve 
their  minds  from  melancholy  and  ill  humour* 
and  retained  it  to  good  purpofe,  till  after  the 
total  fubjedtion  of  that  nation. 

The  univerfal  admiration  of  an  art,  which 
excited  fuch  tranfporting  fenfations,  very  natu¬ 
rally  difpofed  the  contemplative  part  of  man¬ 
kind  to  enquire  into  the  caufe,  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  its  fubjedi :  for  whatever  appears  mar¬ 
vellous  in  the  whole  of  things,  or  in  any  of  its 
parts,  neceffarily  engages  the  clofefl  attention. 
Now  the  knowledge  of  natural  caufes,  which 
was  undoubtedly  very  limited  in  the  infancy  of 
things,  mull  of  courfe  be  chiefly  confined  to 
fuch  as  preflding  in  the  worfiiip  of  the  gods* 
would  naturally  pretend  to  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  their  operations  ;  and  being 
exempt  from  the  common  bufinefs  of  life, 
were  at  more  leifure  for  fuch  fpeculations. 
But  the  crude  and  perplexed  notions,  the  priefts 

(a)  Vid,  Athenaeum  de  Socrate,  L„  14,  C.  2* 
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then  had  _  of  fecondary  caufes,  might  probably 

concur  with,  and  promote  their  defign  of  pre- 

ierving  their  own  authority  over  the  people  to 

make  them  derive  fuch  a  dilcovery  from  a  fu- 

pernatural  origin  j  they  argued  from  its  ravifh- 

lng  and  extatick  effects  againft  the  probability  of 

its  being  of  human  invention,  and  afcribed  it 

to  the  beneficence  of  fome  friendly  deity  of 

thofe,  which  their  own  artifice  had  contrived 

and  which  the  delufion  of  their  nation  admit- 
ted  (a). 

The  Mofaic  account  indeed  dates  the  origin 
ot  inftrumental  mufick  foon  after  the  creatfon 

of  the  wor!d  ’  for  in  the  moft  antient  hiftory 
now  extant,  Jubal,  the  feventh  only  in  his  pe¬ 
digree  irom  Adam,  is  called  the  father  of  all  that 
play  on  the  harp  and  pipes.  But  the  traces  of 
more  remote  antiquity  are  at  belt  very  obfcure 
and  deficient ;  and  the  accounts,  that  remain  of 
tne  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  polite  arts  and  fci- 
ences,  afford  but  faint  Iketches  of  their  origin 

and  imperfedf  relations  of  the  inventors  thlm- 

felves. 

„  prefent-  cafe,  therefore,  we  muft  con¬ 

iine  our  refearches  to  the  people  of  antient 
Greece,  whofe  manners  and  cuftoms  are  of  all 
die  antient  world  moft  familiar  to  us  $  by  them 
it  is  probable  the  knowledge  of  mufick  was  im¬ 
ported,  with  many  Egyptian  rites,  from  that  wife 


JHllflca. 
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and  politick  people,  who  omitted  no  precau¬ 
tion  to  eftablilh  a  general  opinion  of  their  own 
fuperior  wifdom,  and  to  preferve  what  they  had 
as  much  as  poffible  within  themfelves  ;  for  the 
Egyptians  obliged  all  foreigners,  who  came  a- 
mongft  them  for  improvement  in  fcience,  to 
refide  a  long  time,  before  they  were  inftrudted 
in  the  profound  myfteries  of  their  philofophy, 
and  religious  ceremonies. 

And  we  find  the  fame  referve  continued  in 
Greece ,  by  Orpheus,  Mufceus,  Pythagoras,  and 
other  travellers,  who  had  introduced  there  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  Egyptians. 

Thefe  Grecian  fages  then,  who,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptians,  had  alfo  imported 
their  art  of  involving  it  in  myftery  ;  and  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  multitude, 
confidently  with  fuch  a  defign,  afcribed  the 
honour  of  this  difcovery  to  Delius  Apollo  (a ), 
the  inventor  of  phyfick,  and  common  patron 
of  the  lifter  arts. 

Now  the  propagation  of  many  luperftitious 
and  fabulous  accounts  of  its  efFedts,  was  a  con- 
fequence  naturally  refulting  from  the  fame  in¬ 
tention,  and  it  was  not  lefs  likely  to  be  conti¬ 
nued,  as  it  evidently  tended  to  heighten  the  ve¬ 
neration  and  authority  of  thofe  favourite  mor¬ 
tals,  whom  the  gods  themfelves  had  eminently 


\a)  OVK  d'^puTTOV  rivet  'Ciet^ciQufJtBV  eueslvv  TVS  fAUO-tXy' 

aFabuv,  See.  Nos  vero  mortalem  quenquam  negamus  fuifle  re- 
pertorem  muficas  bonorum  fed  Apollini  omnibus  virtutibus  & 
icientiis  ornato  deo  inventum  hoc  tribuendum  &  acceptum  feren- 
dum  effe  putamus.  Plutarch  de  ?nujica. 
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diftinguifhed,  as  the  inftruments  and  vehicles, 
to  convey  the  benefit  and  pleafure  of  thefe  dis¬ 
coveries  to  mankind.  Hence  the  antient  poets, 
who  themfelves,  in  the  infancy  of  the  world, 
were  often  priefts,  and  whofe  chief  excellencies 
partly  confift  in  an  elegant  exaggeration  of  phy¬ 
sical  truths,  have  related  many  things  ftrange 
and  altogether  incredible  of  the  effedts  of  mu- 
fick  on  the  brute  creation ;  yet  fo  far  were  they 
from  attending  to  what  length  they  might  pro¬ 
ceed,  with  any  degree  of  probability  on  their 
fide,  that  when  the  paffion  of  admiration  was 
once  raifed,  and  fet  to  work,  it  was  very  eafy 
to  difcern  a  furprifing  readinefs  in  mankind,  to 
deceive  themfelves,  and  be  impofed  on,  with 
the  groffeft  improbabilities,  and  fillieft  delufi- 
ons  that  folly  could  entertain,  or  craft  could  de- 
vife.  Hence  then  arofe  their  fidtions  of  the 
power  of  mufick  upon  unorganifed  matter ;  for 
nothing  but  a  violent  propenfity  to  enthufiafm, 
and  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  deception,  could 
difpofe  any  people  to  an  implicit  belief  of  the 
poetical  fidtions,  concerning  Apollo ,  Mercury , 
or  their  priefts,  Orpheus ,  Amphion  and  others  ; 
though  the  conftderation  of  fuch  irrational, 
and  even  ftupid  aflent  may  fomewhat  excufe  a 
prieft  or  poet,  in  affirming,  that  woods  and 
rocks  danced  after  them,  and  hills  moved  from 
their  feats  at  the  found  of  their  numbers  (a). 

Thus, 


(a)  Mercuri  nam  te  docilis  magi&ro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo. 


T  a 
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Thus,  as  every  thing  above  the  comprehen- 
fion  of  the  multitude  was,  by  the  crafty  ad-' 
drefs  of  this  politic  tribe,  rendered  ftill  more 
obfcure  and  unintelligible,  the  wondrous  effects 
of  mufick  underwent  the  fame  fate,  and  truths 
concerning  them  were  amplify’d  ;  which,  with 
the  natural  biafs  in  the  human  mind,  to  reve¬ 
rence  and  admire  whatever  carries  an  air  of  my- 
ftery,  together  with  the  pleating  melody  of  thefe 
flrains,  produced  a  more  profound  veneration 
of  the  fubjedt  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But, 
when  it  once  became  a  public  religious  tenet, 
that  this  proceeded  from  fome  Supernatural 
power ;  no  wonder  the  populace  were  prevailed 
on  to  believe  whatever  impofture  the  facred  or¬ 
der  found  agreeable  with  their  intereft  to  pro¬ 
pagate  among  them,  and  nothing  furely  could 
anfwer  this  end  fo  well,  and  ferve  to  raife  their 
character  fo  much,  as  that  method  of  allegory 

Tu  potes  Tigres  comitefque  filvas 
Ducere  &  rivos  celeres  morari 

Ceffit  immani  tibi  blandienti  ! 

Janitor  Aulag 

Cerberus ,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput  ejus,  atque 
Spiritus  ater  faniefque  manet 

Ore  trilingui. 

Quin  &  Ixion ,  Tity  usque  vultu 
Rifit  invito,  iletit  urna  paulum 
Sicca  dum  grato  Danai  puellas. 

Carmine  mulces 

_  Horat .  L.  3,  Od.  XL 

H  4  and 
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and  parable  (a) ;  which,  with  other  caufes  of 
fad  fuperftition,  took  its  firft  rife  in  Egypt ,  the 
parent  country  of  extravagant  belief. 

Religion  foon  gave  their  philofophy  a  deep 
tinfture  of  myfticifm,  and  from  this  quarter 
Pythagoras  feems  to  have  transferred  into  Italy, 
Jiis  highly  myftical  dodtrine  concerning  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  fpheres ;  and  to  have  accounted  for 
the.  effects  of  gravitation  from  the  analogy, 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  moving  in  their  or¬ 
bits,  have  with  the  laws  of  mufical  chords. 
Thus  a  mufical  chord  gives  the  fame  notes  as 
one  double  in  length,  when  the  tenficn  or  force 
with  which  the  latter  is  ftretched  is  quadruple  : 
and  the  gravity  of  a  planet  is  quadruple  of  the 
gravity  of  a  planet  at  a  double  diftance.  In 
general,  that  any  mufical  chord  may  become 
imiibn  to  a  lefier  chord  of  the  fame  kind,  its 
tenfion  mu  ft  be  increafed  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fquare  of  its  length  is  greater  j  and 
that  the  gravity  cf  a  planet  may  become  equal 
to  the  gravity  of  another  planet  nearer  to  the 
fun,  it  mu  ft  be  increafed  in  proportion,  as  the 
fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the  fun  is  greater. 
If  therefore  we  fihould  fuppofe  mufical  chords 
extended  from  the  fun  to  each  planet,  that  all 
thefe  chords  might  become  unifon  5  it  would 

( a)  ^  (A-vaxy  Tcov  tegsaiv  crsfAvovroUi  tov  S’soy,  &C. 

Myftica  facrorum  occultatio  majeftatem  numini  concilia!,  imi- 
tans  ejus  naturam  effugientem  noftros  fenfus,  turn  mufica  in 
faltatione  rhy thmo  cantilena  verfans  voluptate  artifcjue  varietate 
no$  ea  de  can  fa  conjungit  cum  deo. 

Slraboy  p.  467.  Edit.  Cafaubon ,  P arifiis,  1620. 

be 
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be  requifite  to  increafe  or  diminifh  their  tenfi- 
ons,  in  the  fame  proportions,  as  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  render  the  gravities  of  the  planets 
equal.  And  from  the  fimilitude  of  thofe  pro¬ 
portions,  the  celebrated  dodtrine  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  fpheres  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
derived. 

There  are  however  fome  things  which  bear 
a  nearer  refemblance  to  truth,  related  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  mufick,  on  the  dower  part  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  creation ;  particularly  on  thofe  whofe 
mutual  defires  are  uttered  in  rapturous  notes  and 
fongs :  fome  in  fiances  of  which  we  may  here¬ 
after  produce. 

But  as  a  poet  of  our  own  nation  hath,  with 
a  power  of  eloquence,  peculiar  to  himfelf  in 
defcribing  natural  objedts,  delivered  us  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  accurate  copy  of  nature  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  I  fhall  infert  the  following  lines  ( a ). 

For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 

Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing 
loud, 

(Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood,) 

If  they  perchance  hear  but  a  trumpet  found, 

Or  any  air  of  mufick  touch  their  ears, 

(a)  Then  I  beat  my  Tabor 
At  which  like  unback’d  colts  they  prickt  their  ears* 

Advanc’d  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  nofes. 

As  they  fmelt  mufick. 

Temp  eft. 

See  alfo  JBlnu  de  Animal,  L.  22.  C  44. 
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You  {hall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  ftand 
Their  favage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modeft  gaze. 

By  the  fweet  power  of  mufick.  Therefore  the 
poet. 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  {tones  and 
floods. 

Since  nought  fo  ftockifli,  hard  and  full  of  rage. 
But  mufick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  na¬ 
ture. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mufick  in  himfelf. 

Or  is  not  mov’d  with  concord  of  fweet  founds. 
Is  fit  for  treafons,  ftratagems,  and  fpoils ; 

The  motions  of  his  fpirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affedtions  dark  as  Erebus  ; 

Let  no  fuch  man  be  trufted. 

Merchant  of  Venice . 

It  was  befides  a  cultom,  that  long  prevailed 
with  a  nation  of  the  molt  refined  tafte,  and 
trueft  politenefs  of  the  whole  world,  to  initi¬ 
ate  their  youth  from  their  early  infancy,  in  the 
particular  itudies  of  harmony  and  mufick  (a) ; 
for  by  this  method,  they  fiippofed  the  mind  be¬ 
came  formed  to  the  admiration  and  efteem  of 

f a)  Perfpicuum  eft  veterem  illam  Graeciam  ftudium  operam- 
que  rerum  omnium  merito  impendifle  maximum  ut  in  primis 
adolefcentes  muiica  erudirentur,  eorum  enim  animos  molles  ac 
teneros  ad  modeftiam  atque  moderationem  mufica  componi  & 
temperari  oportere  exiftimabant.  And  again,  Famaque  eft 
theatralem  mufam  ignotam  vetuftioribus  temporibus  apud  Gr<e- 
cos,  tota  enim  haec  fcientia  ad  cultum  deorum,  &  ad  difciplinam 
juvenum  vertebatur  necdum,  ea  tempeftate,  apud  illos  homi¬ 
nes  extrudto  theatro.  See  the  judicious  Plutarch  in  his  trea- 
tife  concerning  mufick. 

proportion 
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proportion,  order  and  beauty,  in  moral  as  well 
natural  fubjects ;  by  which  means,  they  inferred 
the  caufe  of  virtue  itfelf  (which  in  their  con¬ 
ception  of  things,  was  nothing  elfe  than  the 
harmonious  regulation  of  our  own  minds)  was 
very  much  promoted.  Mufick  alfo  extends 
the  fancy  beyond  its  ordinary  compafs,  and 
fills  it  with  the  gayeft  images :  and  therefore 
the  divine  lawgiver  of  that  nation  allows  it 
a  principal  fhare  in  education,  as  it  is  obferved 
to  penetrate  into  the  mod  fecret  affections  of 
the  foul,  and  frequently  to  produce  fuch  agree¬ 
able  commotions  in  them,  as  abolifh  all  difcord, 
and  finally,  induce  an  harmonious  ceconomy  of 
the  fubfiding  paffions  (a). 

Others  of  old  fuppofed  the  human  foul  was 
imprifoned  in  this  earthly  ftate,  and  fo  much 
clogged  with  ignorance  and  oblivion,  by  its 
clofe  and  intimate  connection  with  the  body, 
that  it  had  a  certain  ftamp  of  folly,  from  the 
firft  hour  of  nativity,  impreffed  on  it.  This 
original  labes,  or  ftain  in  general,  they  efteem- 
ed  fo  great,  that  our  ignorance,  proceeding  from 
it,  made  us  act  like  fools  or  madmen  in  our 
prefent  fcenes  of  action,  they,  therefore,  re¬ 
commended  the  powers  of  mufick,  judicioufly 

(a)  Tovtcjv  ' ivsxa ■  zo^uSlary  h  pucriXYi  rgo(py,  &C.  Quamobrem 
praecapuum  locum  mufica  habet  in  educatione  quonia  u  rliythmus 
&  harmonia  interiora  animi  fubeunt,  feriuntque  vehementiffime 
animum,  decoram  quandam  figuram  ferentia,  per  quam  deco* 
rus  &  pulcher  efficitur  quifquis  rede  in  mufica  eruditur  contra 
vero  fi  quis  contra  fuerit  educatus.  Plato  Repub.  Lib.  iii. 
p.  38.  Vid.  Ariltoxeni  Harmon.  Elementorum,  L.  iii.  p.  31. 

applied. 
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applied,  to  compofe  thefe  diforders,  as  well  as 
to  affift  our  efforts,  to  fhake  off  the  impreffions 
of  early  fenfe  [a). 

And  fo  the  bards  employ'd  their  melodious 
{trains,  to  diffuade  rude  mankind  from  blood- 
fhed,  and  barbarous  inhumanity,  and  induced 
them  to  unite  in  friendfhip,  and  affociate  in  e ri¬ 
el  ofed  cities,  for  a  mutual  defence  againft  their 
common  enemies. 

Silveftres  homines  facer  interprefque  Deorum 
Coedibus  &  viftu  feedo  deterruit  Orpheus , 

Diftus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidofque  leones. 
Didlus  &  Amphion  Thebans  conditor  urbis 
Saxa  movere  fono  teftudinis,  &  prece  blanda 
Pucere  quo  vellet. 

Thus  we  find  (b)3  however  extravagant  the 
fafhion  of  fymbols,  and  manner  of  allegorizing, 
became  at  length  among  the  antients ;  yet  in  its 
infancy  it  always  implied  fome  particular  mean¬ 
ing,  or  had  at  leaft  a  fhadow  of  probability  on 
its  fide,  the  thing  itfelf  having,  for  the  mofl 


( a)  Tilv  ya,o  4 'V%riv  Ith  rccas  ££\J. sotcrav  aTrtCoAaj  (p^ov'ncnui &C. 
An  imam  ubi  ad  inferiora  base  repferit  fapientia  abjefla  non  nifi 
in  ignorantia  et  oblivione  exiftentem  ob  corporalem  foporem 
terrore  ac  confternatione  repletam,  ftultum  quid  ut  in  ipfo  nati- 
vitatis  tempore  exiftere,  atque  in  hac  vita  fecundum  quafdam 
periodos  plus  minufve  prudentia  frui,  hanc  itaque  ob  multam 
ignorantiam  et  oblivionem  nihil  ab  infania  diftantem  modula- 
tione  componendam  effe  ducunt.  Arifiid.  Quintil.  de  mulica, 
L.  iii.  p.  157.  Meibom. 

(b)  OPOEYZ  //.tv  ycc%  reXslaj  xct 

r  anexterQcu.  Arijfophan.  Bdl 

part. 
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part,  a  foundation  either  in  morals  or  nature. 
Now,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  fages  of 
antient  Greece  were  intruded,  and  fkilful  in  the 
rights  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptians , 
it  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  leaffc  improbable, 
that  feverai  of  their  fymbols  and  emblems  of 
divinity  were  at  the  fame  time  introduced, 
which  ferved  to  exprefs  the  influence  and  power 
of  each  facred  perfonage,  and  fometimes  the 
connection  and  analogy  fubflfting  between  the 
fubjeCts,  over  which  fuch  a  deity  prefided. 
This  confideration  hath  long  induced  me  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  enfigns  of  Apollo  Hygieus  (a) 
{till  extant  on  coins,  and  in  antient  fculpture, 
bear  a  type  of  fomewhat  more  than  is  com¬ 
monly  attended  to  :  for  the  lyre  which  he  is 
ufually  feen  to  hold  in  his  hand,  and  fuppofed 
to  play  upon,  is  intended  to  fignify ;  that  mu- 
fick  teaches  us  wifdom,  and  infpires  the  foul 
with  elevated  and  noble  fentiments,  and  that 
it  is  alfo  of  great  importance,  and  particular 
advantage  to  the  healing  art.  But  I  will  not 
dwell  too  long  upon  this  conjecture,  however 
probable  it  may  appear  to  fome  perfons ;  but 
{hall  pafs  it  over,  to  enquire  how  the  mind 
comes  to  be  affeCted  by  the  charms  of  mu- 
fick. 

For  my  part,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  mind  has  a  faculty,  or  difpofition,  to  be 

( a )  ’ Arirci'h?\w\)(&  ftiQagctv  I7 rl  Xsi^uv  ClXoirrecrt. 

Saidas.  See  Bartoli  Gemme  Antiche,  Spence’s,  Polymetis,  and 
others. 
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pleafed,  or  difpleafed  with  certain  airs,  or  fyfl 
terns  of  founds,  on  the  fame  principle  as  fhe  is 
delighted  with,  or  diflatisfied  at  the  different 
perceptions  of  every  other  fenfe  and  to  me  it 
feems  equally  inexplicable,  to  fhew  accurately, 
why  a  man  on  perceiving  by  his  organs  of  hear¬ 
ing  any  combination  of  founds,  fhould  difcover 
in  himfelf  particular  fenfations  of  mind  at  the  time, 
as  that,  when  his  organs  of  fight  being  found  and 
intire,  he  fhould  by  directing  his  optic  axes  to 
a  point,  immediately  receive  an  impreflion  on 
his  mind  of  that  objedt  which  is  external  to 
it. 

But  according  to  fome  philofophers,  the 
caufe  feems  to  depend  on  a  certain  law  of  our 
minds,  whereby,  upon  the  perception  of  uni¬ 
formity  amidft  variety,  we  are  necefiarily  forced 
to  a  degree  of  approbation,  in  proportion  to  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  uniformity,  amidft  the 
greateft  degree  of  variety  (a). 

Thus  the  moft  generally  affedting  compofi- 
tions  in  mufick,  are  made  up  of  divers  notes, 
whofe  vibrations  regularly  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  are  called  by  muficians,  unifon 
notes  (l>).  For  two  vibrations  of  any  odtave 

coincide 

(a)  Seethe  excellent  enquiry  concerning  beauty,  order,  har¬ 
mony  and  defign. 

(b)  When  a  mufical  chord  is  once  touched,  it  continues  by 
its  elafticity  to  vibrate,  and  thefe  vibrations  caufe  an  undula¬ 
tion  and  tremor  in  the  circumambient  air,  which  every  way 
diffufed  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  ftrike  upon  other  chords  of 
the  fame  iriftrument  or  of  any  other,  within  the  fphere  of  its 
activity.  All  the  brings  then,  that  are  in  unifon  proportion 

(as 
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coincide  with  one  vibration  of  that  note  to 
which  it  is  an  o&ave,  and  two  vibrations  of 
an  oCtave  coincide  with  three  of  its  fifths.  The 
like  is  by  experiment  found  true  of  the  other 
concords.  In  this  confonancy,  the  mind  per¬ 
ceives  a  very  linking  uniformity  amidft  the 
amazing  variety  of  founds.  And  from  this  caufe, 
added  to  a  certain  afibciation  of  ideas,  either 
grave,  pleafant,  melancholy,  or  otherwife,  ne- 
cefiarily  excited  in  us  at  the  fimple  perception 
of  different  founds,  the  mind  is  expanded  or 
contracted,  and  its  images  heightened  or  dimi- 
nifhed,  by  the  charms,  or  influence  of  found, 
juft  in  proportion  as  thefe  circumftances  concur 
together  at  that  time. 

—  — Peftus  inaniter  angit. 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falfis  terroribus  implet, 

Ut  magus - * 

(as  all  the  oCtaves,  thirds  and  fifths  are)  with  the  vibrating  chord, 
make  an  imperceptible  vibration  in  the  fame  time,  and  all  re- 
ftore  themfelves  to  their  former  date,  precifeiy  in  the  fame  lit¬ 
tle  point  of  time.  In  the  next  fucceeding  period  of  time,  the 
fubfequent  vibration  communicates  a  frnall  additional  impulfe 
to  the  unifon  chords  :  this  at  the  third  vibration  is  confiderably 
increafed,  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  the  fum  of  the  impulfes  taken 
together,  as  confpiring  in  the  fame  direction,  caufe  a  vifible 
motion,  and  audible  found  of  the  unifon  firings  :  but  the  other 
chords  are  differently  affeCted,  for  though  the  tremors  of  the  air 
aCt  upon  them  in  the  firft  period  of  time,  yet  as  they  do  not 
reftore  themfelves  precifeiy  in  the  fame  point  of  time,  fome 
being  relatively  flower,  others  fwifter  in  their  vibrations^  the 
additional  impulfe  in  the  fecond  period  of  time,  rnuft  necefla- 
rily  counteract  the  former,  and  the  fucceeding  impulfe  deftroy 
the  effeCts  of  the  two  preceding  :  fo  by  the  continuance  of 
forces  in  oppofite  directions,  all  apparent  motion  will  be  loft, 
and  the  fenfible  effeCts  of  found  from  it  immediately  ceafe. 

Herein 
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Herein,  fay  they,  conflft  the  charms  of  found ; 
and  as  the  capacity  of  comparing  certain  parts 
to  a  whole,  is  found  prepollent  or  deficient  in 
any  perfon  fo  is  the  degree  of  plealure,  or  ab- 
fence  of  it  experienced  upon  hearing  the  notes. 
The  acutenefs  of  this  capacity,  or  (as  it  is 
fometimes  called)  internal  fenfe ,  is  that  which 
conftitutes  what  we  eminently  diftinguifh  as 
tafte ,  whence  the  poet,  painter,  and  ftatuary, 
and  every  clafs  of  the  truly  curious  part  of 
mankind,  derive  their  refined  pleafures,  fo  in- 
comprehenfible  to  vulgar  minds. 

Again,  we  acknowledge  another  fource  of 
pleafure  from  mufical  compofitions,  as  they  are 
confidered  the  exad  imitation  of  natural  founds. 
For  as  painting  reprefents  the  appearances  of 
natural  views  and  objeds,  the  paffions  and  cha¬ 
mbers  of  men  and  the  like ;  fo  the  imitative 
power  of  mufick  breathes  forth  the  airs,  tones, 
accents,  fighs,  and  infledions  of  the  voice,  and 
in  a  word  every  found  in  nature,  which  ufu- 
ally  imprefles  certain  fentiments  and  paffions 
of  the  mind  :  but  thefe  muft  furely  have  a 
more  extenfive  power  than  the  moft  perfua- 
five  eloquence,  feeing  all  words  derive  their 
fignification  and  force  merely  from  cuftom  and 
vague  fafhion  whereas  natural  founds  convey 
an  univerfal  expreffion  and  energy  from  the 
Ample  didates  of  unbiaffed  nature. 
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•  C  II  A  P.  II. 

Of  the  operation  of  mufick  on  the  bodily  organs . 

BU  T  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  my 
fubjeft,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to 
explain  the  influence  of  mufick  upon  the  mind : 
it  now  remains  to  account,  how  it  affefls  the 
body,  and  here  I  rouft  beg  leave  to  diffent  from 
that  opinion,  which  alcribes  its  operation 
merely  to  a  mechanical  undulatoiy  puliation 
of  the  air,  on  the  extremities  of  the  nerves. 
I  {hall  therefore  proceed  to  Ihew  what  extraor 
dinary  commotions  it  excites  in  the  mind,  and 
what  remarkable  alterations,  this,  as  it  in  a 
good  meafure  fuperintends,  and  actuates  the  vi¬ 
tal  and  natural  functions,  will  produce  on  the 

Body. 

It’s  obferveable  as  the  temparament  and  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  body  is,  for  the  mo  ft  part,  a 
true  index  to  the  moral  habits  of  the  mind^  fo 
the  converfe  holds  equally  true,  that  the  animal 
fpirits  and  other  groiTer  parts  of  the  body, .  are 
greatly  influenced  by  the  habits  and  difpofitions 
of  the  mind.  For  as  hath  been  obferved,  na¬ 
ture  herfelf  has  affigned  to  every  emotion  of  the 
foul,  its  peculiar  caft  of  the  countenance,  tone 
of  voice,  and  manner  of  gefture.  And  the 
whole  perfon,  all  the  features  of  the  face  and 

tones  of  the  voice  anfwer,  like  firings  upon 
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mufical  inftruments,  to  the  impreffions  made 
on  them  by  the  mind. 

The  ftory  of  the  divine  Socrates  is  well 
known,  when  Zopyrus  the  phyfiognomift  decla¬ 
red  him  of  a  lewd  and  vicious  difpofition  of 
mind,  his  followers  immediately,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  derided  the  art,  as  he  was  by  all  of  them 
univerfally  acknowledged,  and  known  to  be  the 
chafteft  and  moft  virtuous  of  all  mankind.  But 
the  good  Philofopher  knew  his  own  heart  better 
than  they  did,  and  frankly  declared  himfelf  by 
nature  prone  to  thefe  vices.  But  affirmed  he 
had  fubdued  them  by  the  affiftance  of  his  fo- 
vereign  miftrefs,  and  beft  guide,  philofophy  ( a ). 

It  is  commonly  farther  obferved,  that  the 
moft  choleric  and  amorous  perfons,  fometimes 
fuddenly  invert  their  modes  and  feenes  of  life, 
and  retiring  from  the  bufy  world,  to  deep  fo- 
litudes  and  gloomy  cloyfters,  foon  acquire  a 
pale,  pertinacious  and  religious  complexion, 
which  every  one  confefles  to  be  the  very  re¬ 
verie  of  their  former  habitude  and  appearance. 

There  are,  however,  limits  beyond  which 
this  influence  of  the  mind  cannot  avail,  when 
the  quantity,  or  quality,  of  any  morbid  matter 
affedls  the  vital  organs  with  too  vehement  a 
force;  then  is  the  law  of  the  mind’s  influence  on 
the  material  organs  fufpended,  whilft  fhe,  poor 

(a)  (J »f£oioT#lev  aulov  Uvoti  toT?  EeiAjjvoIcf.  Alcibiades 
dc  Socrat.  in  Convivio  Platonis. 

Vid.  Galeni  Librum  r<*  tvtlca  tv  tS  0-ufxa- 

r&>  natter h, 

feeble 
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feeble  agent,  is  overpowered  by  a  fuperior  pre* 
vailing  force.  But  to  explain  by  what  hidden 
means,  and  fecret  fprings  of  adion  the  mind 
comes  to  have  any  influence  upon  matter,  is,  I 
apprehend,  a  problem  too  difficult  to  be  folved 
upon  our  prefent  principles  of  knowledge, 
though  it  fhould  even  be  granted  for  once,  that 
we  may  have  equally  clear  ideas  of  the  proper* 
ties  commonly  afcribed  to  fpirit,  as  we  can  pof- 
fibly  have  of  thofe,  of  material  objeds ;  yet 
the  effences  of  both  are  equally  involved  in  ob- 
fcurity,  and  may  probably  remain  eternally  in¬ 
explicable  to  limited  beings. 

This  however,  I  think,  I  may  be  bold  to  fay, 
that  no  mechanical  hypothefis,  that  hath  ever  yet 
been,  or  ever  can  be  hereafter,  thought  of,  to 
explain  the  vital  functions,  or  generation  of  any 
perfed  animal,  will  be  fufficient  to  folve  appear¬ 
ances.  It  is  certain,  the  life  of  every  perfed  ani¬ 
mal  is  preferved,  juft  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  other  fluids,  is 
continued  at  leaft  partially  through  the  heaft, 
arteries,  veins  and  nerves.  By  mechanical  ac¬ 
counts  it  appears,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  mo¬ 
tion  is  imprefled  on  the  fluids,  by  the  contradi- 
on  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  being  car¬ 
ried  round  in  a  circle,  is  brought  back  again  to 
the  firft  movers  with  its  whole  force  undimi- 
nifhed  :  As  for  the  nerves,  they  cannot  give  a 
new  imprefled  force,  greater  than  the  quantity 
they  received  from  the  circulating  fluids,  if  it  be 
derived  from  them  :  feeing  that  all  motions, 
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and  changes  made  in  the  motions  of  bodies* 
are  always  proportional  to  the  impreffed  mov¬ 
ing  force.  But  the  nerves,  fo  far  as  we  can 
judge,  have  no  innate  conatus  ad  motum ,  or 
force  of  their  own,  but  their  adtion  is  intirely 
dependent  on  a  certain  effedt  produced  on  them* 
by  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fluids  through  the 
vafcular  fyftem  \  that  is,  on  a  moving  force,  | 
impreffed  by  the  contents  of  the  arteries. 

Now  if  the  motion  caufed  by  the  action  of 
the  nerves,  be  communicated  from  the  blood 
veffels,  at  moft  it  could  but  give  the  fame 
quantity  again  to  the  heart  and  arteries  as 
they  had  before.  But  from  the  lofs  of  mo¬ 
tion  in  all  machines,  efpecially  in  fo  compli¬ 
cated  a  one,  as  an  animal  body  is,  lels  mud 
be  imparted  to  them  each  round,  fo  that 
the  heart  itfelf  would  languifh  in  a  few  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  blood,  and  all  the  vital  fundtions 
would  quickly  terminate  of  themfelves.  Again, 
if  the  moving  power  in  the  nerves  be  derived 
from  the  blood,  it  mu  ft  be  in  the  brain  ;  but 
then  immediately  at  its  reparation  therein,  it  is 
under  different  laws,  dilfributed  in  different 
courfes,  and  determined  in  various  inexplicable 
ways :  this  new  direction  mu  ft  be  the  effect  of 
another  power,  fo  that  though  the  material  con¬ 
diment  fubdance  comes  from  the  blood  diffe¬ 
rently  modify’d,  it  is  actuated  by  another  caufe, 
governing  and  prefiding  over  it. ' 

Befides  we  often  obferve  a  greater  motion, 
or  additional  impulfes  adtually  given  to  the  blood, 
from  an  augmented  contraction  of  the  heart, 
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a??d  an  accelarated  vibration  of  the  arteries,  arid' 
thefe  fuddenly  occafioned  by  violent  agitations 
of  the  mind,  but  moft  remarkably  fo  in  the 
paffions  of  anger,  revenge  and  the  like.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  mind  is  affected  with 
love,  or  deep  contemplation,  the  motion  of  the 
heart  becomes  flower,  and  the  pulfe  languifhes 
and  almofl:  dies  away.  This  then  jfhews  the 
infufficiency  of  every  hypothefis,  that  -neceffa- 
rily  fuppofes  the  fame  invariable  quantity  of 
motion  to  be  always  maintained. 

From  this  reafoning  then,  it  feems  to  me  ab- 
folutely  neceflary,  in  order  to  preferve  the  fame 
quantity  of  motion  at  any  two  points  of  time 
in  an  animal  body,  that  an  additional  impulfe 
be  communicated  to  the  firfb  moving  caufes  in 
a  fecond  period  of  time,  to  counterbalance  and 
make  up  for  the  lofs  of  motion,  neceflarily  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  the  fridtion  of  the  particles  of  blood 
upon  the  fides  of  the  vefiels ;  but  there  is  a  fe¬ 
cond  caufe  of  a  lofs  of  motion  in  the  blood, 
arifing  from  the  apparent  mechanifm  of  the  ar¬ 
terial  fyftem,  for  no  fooner  does  the  heart  emit 
its  contents,  than  a  part  is  forced  off  in  a  di¬ 
rection  nearly  at  right  angles,  to  the  axis  of  that 
artery  in  which  the  firfl:  direction  of  motion  was 
communicated,  and  in  its  farther  progrefs,  the 
ramifications  of  the  arteries  form  all  poffible 
kinds  of  angles  with  their  trunks,  fometimes 
being  very  acute,  now  right,  and  in  other 
parts  they  are  quite  obtufe  ;  fo  that  the  glo¬ 
bules  of  blood  linking  upon  the  angles,  thefe 
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arteries  make  with  their  tranks,  and  none  of 
them  being  perfectly  elaftip,  the  blood  I  fay 
mull  neceflarily  lofe  part  of  its  motion  in  them, 
but  the  number  of  the  ramifications  being  inde¬ 
finite,  the  abfolute  lofs  muft  be  upon  the  whole 
much  greater,  than  at  firft  one  would  imagine 
it  poffible  arifing  from  that  caufe.  There  are 
other  reafons  which  might  be  mentioned  from 
this  conlideration,  that  the  fum  of  the  areas  of 
the  tranverfe  feCtions  of  the  arteries  exceeds  by 
far  the  area  of  a  tranverfe  feCtion  of  the  aorta  : 
And  Iaftiy,  there  is  a  caufe  of  retardation  of  all 
fluids  in  motion,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  of  a  vif- 
cid  texture,  arifing  from  that  power  which 
feems  to  be  diftributed  to  all  bodies,  and  obliges 
them  to  endeavour  uniting  to  fuch  as  are  con¬ 
tiguous  with  them ;  fuch  is  the  power  by 
which  a  drop  of  water  is  a  while  fufpended  to 
the  edge  of  a  glafs.  Now  it  is  plain,  the  force 
of  this  attraction  is  a  certain  determinate  quan¬ 
tity,  for  if  the  weight  of  the  drop  exceed  the 
attractive  power  of  the  glafs  to  the  drop,  it  will 
be  inflantly  feparated  from  the  glafs ;  but  if  the 
furface  of  the  glafs  be  made  larger,  a  much 
heavier  drop  will  be  fufpended  by  the  attracti¬ 
on  being  increafed.  This  doCtrine  is  obvioufly 
applicable  to  the  inner  concave  furface  of  a  co¬ 
nical,  or  cylindrical  tube.  Let  us  then  con- 
fider  that  the  heart,  and  all  the  arteries  in  every 
point  of  time,  exert  a  determinate  quantity  of 
this  attraction,  and  as  the  veflels  diminifh 
in  diameter,  fo  the  attraction  of  their  fides  to 
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the  tranfient  blood  is  augmented ;  but  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  capillaries,  the  nifus  towards  union  is 
very  great,  for  the  attractive  force  of  exceed¬ 
ingly  fmall  particles  of  matter  to  each  other  is 
quite  indefinite ;  fo  that  the  lofs  of  motion  from 
this  caufe  only  confidered,  is  as  the  faCtum  of 
all  the  attractions  from  every  point  of  the  vaf- 
cular  fyftem,  or  of  the  whole  internal  furface  of 
all  the  veffels ;  but  this  has  already  appeared  to 
be  very  great  in  each  capillary  tube.  Confe- 
quently  the  fum  of  all  thefe  forces  taken  toge¬ 
ther,  mull  in  a  little'  time,  counteract  the  firft 
imprefled  momentum  of  the  blood.  From  all 
thefe  confiderations,  it  appears  fufficiently  evi¬ 
dent  to  me,  that  the  mechanical  accounts  hi¬ 
therto  given  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
are  altogether  infufficient  to  folve  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  I  fhall  not  take  up  much  time  in  fhew- 
irg  the  extravagant  abfurdity  of  the  Epicurean 
hypothefis  of  the  mechanical  formation  of  an 
animal  body,  for  even  granting  the  poftulatum 
of  a  certain  conatus  ad  motum ,  or  undirected 
force  imprefled  on  infinite  matter,  how  many 
powers  of  infinity  muft  be  brought  in,  to  form 
at  the  fame  time  every  vital  part  of  an  animal 
body  ?  For  if  the  heart  were  only  a  Ample  or¬ 
gan,  there  would  be  a  chance  fcarce  of  one  to  in¬ 
finite,  that  it  Ihould  be  formed  exaCtly  as  at  pre- 
fent  in  any  animal.  Again,  that  the  brain 
which  is  of  a  more  complicated  frame  than  the 
heart,  fhould  be  formed  regular  with  all  its^  nu¬ 
merous  veffels  of  different  dimenfions  precifely 

C  4  what 
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what  they  now  are,  there  are  as  many  feparate 
chances  of  infinity  to  unite  againft  it,  as  the  fum 
of  all  the  veflels  taken  together  ;  but  the  laws  of 
hazard  determine  againft  the  poffibilifcy  of  fuch 
a  feries  of  eflfedts  thus  regularly  produced,  anft 
then  how  much  more  fo,  when  the  almoft  in- 
finite  variety  of  all  the  other  parts  in  any  animal 
body,  are  admitted  under  confideration.  May 
we  not  then  conclude  it  absolutely  impoftible, 
and  altogether  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  all  the 
powers  of  undirected  force  fhould  ever  effedt 
inch  a  complex  machine,  as  the  moft  imper- 
fedt  animal  even  in  one  inftance.  Befides  (to 
ufe  the  ingenious  Dr.  Porterfield's  argument  after 
Picairn )  in  the  generation  of  an  animal,  there 
is  a  neceflity,  <£  that  the  head,  heart,  arteries, 
*c  veins  and  nerves,  fhould  be  formed  at  the 
<c  fame  time,  which  can  never  be  done  by  the 
<c  motion  of  any  fluid  what  way  foever  typ- 
€C  ved :  for  the  heart  cannot  move,  unlefs  ahi- 
*c  mal  fpirits  be  lent  from  the  head  through  the 
“  nerves  into  it.  The  animal  fpirits  cannot  be 
€C  derived  into  the  heart,  unlefs  the  blood  be 
<c  fqueezed  by  the  heart  through  the  arteries  into 
C£  the  brain,  fo  that  it  is  evident,  the  head  and 
<c  heart,  the  arteries,  veins  and  nerves,  mu  ft 
<c  all  be  formed  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  not 
/c  fucceffively,  if  the  animal  is  produced  me- 
tfc  chanically.  But  this  is  altogether  impoffible, 
€£  for  no  motion  of  any  fluid  or  fluids  howfoever 
*£  difpofed,  can  form  all  thefe  at  the  fame  time, 
and  we  know  all  the  internal  mechanical 

C£  adtions 
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“  actions  of  animals  are  performed  by  the  force 
“  of  their  circulating  fluids.”  From  thefe 
and  fuch  like  confiderations,  it  is  evident  that 
an  animal  cannot  be  produced  mechanically, 
but  mull  be  the  adive  workmanlhip  of  fome 
immaterial  caufe  (a).  Now  feeing  this  is  the 
cale,  why  fo  great  concern  fhould  be  Ihewn 
to  reduce  all  to  mere  mechanifm,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  an  intelligent  and  active  principle  from 
having  any  fhare  in  the  government  of  thofe 
motions  on  which  life  depends;  and  why  it 
lhould  be  thought  that  thefe  motions  fhould 
never  Hand  in  need  of  new  impreffions  from 
fome  fuch  vital  principle  as  at  firfl:  fet  them 
a  going  I  cannot  fo  eafily  conceive  ?  Is  it  not 
more  reafonable  then  to  conclude  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Platonift  of  old  ? 

•*  >*■ 

f  -* 

Spiritus  intus  alit ,  totofque  infufa  per  artus 
Mens  agit at  molem  et  ?nagno  fe  corpore  mifcet . 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  power  of  Mufick  in  diforders  oj  the 

mind . 

HAV I  N  G  thus  made  it  probable,  d  pri¬ 
ori,  that  the  mind  greatly  influences  the 
vital  and  natural  fundtions,  it  remains  to  confi- 
der  fome  fadts,  d  pojienori ,  and  to  fhew  from 

(«)  See  Med,  EiTays. 
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them  how  far  in  certain  difeafes,  by  compofing 
the  diforderly  affections  of  the  mind  and  fpi¬ 
rits,  the  health  and  confer vation  of  the  body 
may  be  maintained. 

Mufick  compofes  the  motion  both  of  the 
animal  fpirits  and  (a)  mind  :  and  Plato  was 
of  opinion  that  a  well  regulated  and  found  body 
had  a  clofer  connection  and  dependence  on  the 
influence  of  the  mind  than  the  mental  affec¬ 
tions  had  on  the  natural  temperament  of  the 
body. 

In  the  firft  place  let  us  remark  that  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  perfeCt  health  of  body,  and  a  found  ftate 
of  the  animal  nature  in  us,  ’tis  not  only  requi- 
fite  that  the  ftomach,  bowels,  and  other  organs 
fhould  rightly  concoCt,  digeft  and  affimilate 
the  aliment  into  wholfome  juices :  but  it  is 
farther  neceffary,  that  the  fuperintending  fa¬ 
culties  of  the  mind  be  for  the  molt  part 
well-balanc’d,  without  an  undue  biafs  from  any 
particular  affeCtion,  which  being  too  far  ftrain’d, 
diminifhes  proportionally  the  vigour  and  con- 
ftitution  of  the  whole  ;  for  every  turbulent 
paffion  of  the  mind  is  indicated  by  a  peculiar 
alteration  in  fome  parts  of  the  animal  frame 
at  that  time.  “  Thus  the  paffion  of  fear  de- 
“  termines  the  fpirits  to  the  mufcles  of  the 
“  knees  which  are  inftantly  ready  to  perform 
<c  their  motion  by  taking  up  the  legs  with  in- 
cc  comparable  celerity,  in  order  to  remove  the 

(a)  Vide  Marf.  Ficin.  Comment,  in  Platon. 
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«  body  out  of  harms-way.  (a)”  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  fear,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  pal— 
fions,  to  increafe  and  become  habitual  by  in- 
dulgence  j  and  m  confequence  of  this,  all  its 
effects  upon  the  body  are  produc’d,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  frequency  of 
it  experienc’d  in  the  mind  :  for  the  organs 
of  the  body  are  under  a  fort  of  mechanical 
neccility  to  keep  pace  with  the  fenfations  of 
the  mind.  The  truth  of  this  obfervation  is 
confirm’d  by  various  infiances  from  other  parts 
of  the  body  :  thus  the  mind  by  experience  is 
convinc’d  ’tis  of  the  higheft  importance  to  its 
partner  the  body  to  preferve  the  eyefight  flrong 
and  lafting;  therefore  whenever  any  objeft 
fuddenly  approaches  too  near  our  eyes,  we, 
for  the  moft  part,  find  it  nearly  impofiible  to 
prevent  the  eyelids  from  clofing  at  once,  al¬ 
though  the  motion  of  thefe  parts,  in  the 
very  infancy  of  life,  was  intirely  dependent  on 
the  will ;  fo  the  uniform  direction  of  our  eyes 
is  now  become  quite  habitual  to  us,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  direction  of  the  mind,  which 
immediately  after  birth  was  altogether  free  and 
undetermin’d  (b). 

But,  to  return  to  the  paffion  of  fear,  the 
wife  people  of  antient  Greece  took  _  the  beft 
method  in  the  world  to  prevent  its  ill  conse¬ 
quences  upon  their  foldiers  in  times  of  publick 
dangers ;  for  when  their  armies  took  the  field, 

M  Vide  Des  Cartes  de  Metu. 

!i)  Sec  Porterfield's  excellent  effay  on  Vmon,  Med,  Ml- 

\  J  avT 
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they  never  went  unprovided  of  the  beft  mu- 
ficians,  who,  by  their  martial  ftrains,  infpired 
the  foldiers  with  a  kind  of  mechanical  courage 
never  experienced  in  their  enemies  (a). 

Plutarch  tells  us  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus ,  that 
when  the  Spartan  army  was  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array,  and  the  enemy  was  near,  the  Spartan 
king  facrificed  a  goat,  commanding  the  foldiers 
to  fet  their  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the 
pipers  to  play  the  tune  of  the  Hymn  to  Caftor, 
he  himfelf  advancing  forwards  began  the  Paean, 
which  ferv’d  for  a  fignal  to  fall  on.  It  was  at 
once  a  \  delightful  and  terrible  fight  to  fee  them 
march  on,  to  the  tune  of  their  flutes,  without 
once  breaking  in  on  the  order,  or  confounding 
their  ranks  y  no  difcompofure  of  mind  or  change 
of  countenance  was  feen,  but  on  they  went  to 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  as  unconcernedly  and 
chearfully  as  if  it  had  been  to  lead  up  a  dance,  or 
hear  a  concert  of  mufick.  And  the  like  cuftom 
is  prefer v’d  even  in  our  days  to  good  purpofe  ; 
for  many  foldiers  have  candidly  owned  to  me, 
that  thoughts  of  meeting  death  in  battle,  feme- 
times  damp'd  their  generous  ardor  to  engage, 
’till  the  martial  trumpet  and  other  warlike  in? 
ftruments  had  roufed  their  finking  fpirits, 

(«)  Cretes  ad  Citharam  dimicabant  Lacasdemonii  ad  tibias 
nee  ante  adgrediebantur  fata  priufquam  illis  contingeret  litare 
mufis.  Quid  Amazones  ?  Nonne  ad  Calamos  arma  tra&abant, 
quarum  una  concipiendi  Audio  venerat,  cum  Alexandrum  fa- 
iutaret*  donata  tibicine  ut  magno  munere  gratulata  difeeflit. 
Martian.  Capel.  de  Nupt.  Philolog.  Vide  Plutarch  &  Po¬ 
ly  bi  um.  • 
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and  infpir’d  them  afrefh  with  hopes  of  victory 
or  contempt  ot  death. 

Befides  the  paffion  of  fear,  there  are  many 
others  that  induce  ftrange  diforders  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  when  the  commotion  of  the  mind  is  rais'd 
to  a  violent  excefs ;  but  I  do  not  here  mean  to 
treat  of  the  undue  biafs  of  the  aflfedtions  in  the 
rigorous  high  ftile  of  the  Stoicks,  and  with 
them  conclude  at  once,  that  every  man  who 
is  not  perfectly  wife  is  therefore  a  mad¬ 
man  (a) ;  and  by  Shewing  that  mufic  may  be 
of  the  higheft  fervice  in  maniacal  diforders, 
rafhly  take  upon  me  to  infer,  that  it  may  be, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  applied  with  fuccefs  to 
curb  all  unbounded  pafiions,  and  to  reduce  the 
extravagant  Tallies  of  temper;  this  is  too  wide  an 
ocean  for  me  to  launch  into,  efpecially  as  the 
profeft  matters  of  this  fcience,  one  may  fairly 
hope  by  this  time,  have  laid  down  fufRcient 
rules  and  charts  to  fteer  by.  * 

But  as  the  moft  violent  pafiions  of  the  mind 
produce  the  moft  apparent  alterations  on  the 
body,  I  (hall  briefly  touch  upon  fuch  of  them 
as  have  been  known  to  be  allay’d  by  mufick  : 
thefe  then  are  anger,  grief,  exceffive  joy,  enthu- 
fiafm  in  religion  or  love,  the  panick  of  fear,  and 
fuch-like.  Of  the  one  of  thefe  we  have  already 

treated,  we  next  proceed  to  the  effedts  of  anger. 

i  .  - T  ~  ■*  \ . *  *  '  . * 

(a)  Quern  mala  ftultitia  &  quemcunque  infcitia  veri 
Caecum  agit,  infanum  Chryfippi  porcicus  &  grex 
Autumat,  haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges 
Excepto  fapiente  tenet,  Horat.  Sat.  3,  1.  2. '^.  43. 
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The  antients  attended  minutely  to  the  work¬ 
ings  and  agitations  of  the  human  mind,  and  not¬ 
ed  down  the  effects  of  each  individual  upon  the 
body :  fome  went  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  every  ex¬ 
travagant  perturbation  of  mind,  induced  a  parti¬ 
cular  bodily  diforder  ( a ) ;  but  moft  of  them 
agreed  anger  to  be  a  perfedt  madnefs,  though  of 
a  fhort  duration.  The  fymptoms  of  each  are 
precifely  the  fame ;  the  countenance  is  de¬ 
form'd,  the  brow  wrinkled,  the  eyes  red  and 
fiery,  the  cheeks  glow,  the  teeth  chatter,  the 
tongue  forgets  its  ufual  accents,  and  the  breafl 
heaves  with  anxiety,  ftrong  palpitations  feize 
the  labouring  heart,  and  drive  the  blood  with 
renewed  force  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body ; 
fo  that  there  is  no  organ  in  the  whole  machine 
but  is  varioufly  affedted  by  the  determination 
of  the  blood  and  fpirits  at  that  time  towards 
them ;  the  effedts  of  it  however  on  the  linea¬ 
ments  and  traits  of  the  face  are  fo  apparent  to 
every  fpedtator,  that  ’twas  a  common  remark 
of  old,  that  the  frequent  indulgence  of  a  wrath¬ 
ful  difpolition  effaced  the  native  beauty  of  the 
human  countenance  fo  much,  that  it  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  retrieved  (b).  The  obfervations  of  me¬ 
dical  writers,  concerning  the  pernicious  con- 
fequences  of  anger,  are  too  numerous  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  this  place.  Let  any  one  who  is  curious 
to  know  feveral  remarkable  fadts  about  it,  con- 

{a)  UcZcruv  ycc%t  See.  Omnem  animi  perturbationem  parvani  epi- 
lepfiam  dixerunt  antiqui.  Ariflid.  Quintil. 

(6)  Vide  Antonin.  Meditat.  1.  7.  24. 
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fult  Hildanus ,  Bartholinus ,  Medica  Hoff - 

nienf.  Bonetus  and  Tulpius.  Thefe  writers  will 
furnifh  a  fufficiently  numerous  collection  of  hif- 
tories,  where  hxmorrhagies,  convulfions,  palfies, 
inflammations,  fevers,  watchings  and  deliria, 
have  been  the  confequences  of  giving  way  to 
this  inordinate  paflion  ;  nor  is  it  much  to  be 
wonder’d  at,  fince  anger  always  excites  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  heat  and  ebullition  of  the  blood  (, a)y 
by  which  means  thefe  diforders  are  frequent¬ 
ly  produc’d. 

Homer  makes  Ulyjfes' s  hsemorrhagie  flop’d  by 
the  charms  of  mufic  ( b ) ;  and  Cato  tells  us 
that  luxated  joints  were  eas’d  by  the  harmony 
of  founds.  So  when  Antigenes  by  harmatic 
airs  had  rous’d  Alexander's  martial  genius  to 
fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs,  that  he  fnatched  up 
his  lance  and  with  it  was  prepar’d  to  fight  in 
the  midfl:  of  his  friends;  the  cunning  artift 
foon  chang’d  the  meafure  and  founded  a  re¬ 
treat,  at  which  his  violence  fubfided,  his  tran- 
fport  ceas’d,  and  he  peaceably  again  compofeci 
himfelf  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  friends  and 
the  feaft  (c). 

(а)  Qvpcx;  <$s  tv  xocffictv 

(б)  Slruhriv  &  O^var,^  avTtfiioio 

cra.v  iiurafAivui;.  Iwuo^ri  <t '  otlfAa.  K&omvqv 

EaxiQov.  OdyfT,  r. 

{ c )  Vide  Plutarch,  de  Fortuna  Alexandri.  1.  z. 

Quid  de  Clinia  Pythagorico,  qui  quoties  ira  fe  inflam- 
mari  fenflt  toties  ad  lyram  tanquam  mali  certiflimam  medici- 
nam  convertit.  Nicpd.  Frifchlinus  in  Qratione  pro  Muflca. 
pag.  204. 
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So  Ericus  king  of'  Denmark ,  by  a  certain 
mufician  could  be  driven  to  fuch  a  fury  as  to 
kill  fome  of  his  beft  and  moft  trufty  fervants. 

We  obferve  in  the  next  place  the  paffion 
of  forrow  difeover  itfelf  by  an  abjed:  counte¬ 
nance,  the  eye-balls  funk  into  the  head*  the 
cheeks  fallen,  and  by  frequent  fighing  and  in¬ 
voluntary  tears :  at  that  time  the  pulfe  is  flow 
and  weak,  while  the  heart  feels  cold,  and 
fometimes  palpitations  are  found  with  an  un¬ 
common  fenfation  of  ftridure  and  obftacle  to 
the  blood ;  and  as  the  mind  is  well  known  to 
have  great  influence  upon  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  ftomach  and  liver,  no  wonder  that 
want  of  appetite,  a  bad  digeftion,  anorexies,  and 
particularly  jaundices,  with  other  diforders  of 
the  liver,  are  often  found  in  perfons  opprefs’d 
with  grief,  fometimes  a  flow  nervous  fever  of 
the  worft  fort  attended  with  conftant  waking, 
anaifthefies,  ftupidity  and  flillennefs. 

That  the  power  of  the  imagination  is  able  in 
many  cafes  to  remove  certain  difeafes,  will  not, 
I  believe,  be  queftioned  by  any  one  who  ma¬ 
turely  confiders  the  numerous  tribe  of  dif¬ 
orders,  in  which  amulets  and  charms  are  com¬ 
monly  faid  to  have  effected  a  cure,  when  the 
phyfician’s  fkill  hath  been  tried  long  time  in 
vain.  Who  is  fo  unlearned  in  the  art  of  heal¬ 
ing,  that  is  ignorant  of  a  charm  againft  the 
tooth-ach  ?  Or,  what  good  lady  (if  need  were) 
could  not  furnifh  at  leaft  half  a  dozen  examples 
in  her  own  country  parifh  of  obftinate  agues, 
'and  as  bad  jaundices  which  were  removed  by 
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her  own  cure.  Many  of  the  fads  kre  incon- 
teftible ;  and,  if  we  muft  needs  reafon  upon 
them,  it  feems  more  philofophical  to  refer 
them  to  this  caufe,  than  to  any  imaginary  oc¬ 
cult  fympathy  of  bodies.  Philotinus  the 
phyfician  cur’d  a  man  that  fancied  himfelf 
beheaded  for  a  tyrant,  by  clapping  a  great  lead¬ 
en  cap  fuddenly  on  his  head,  which  making 
him  fenfible  of  a  new  weight  there,  induced 
him  to  believe  he  had  regain’d  his  head,  and 
fo  recover’d  (a). 

Befides,  every  phyfician  muft  have  taken 
notice  of  what  importance  it  is  in  practice,  to 
raife  and  beget  a  biafs  in  his  patient’s  mind  in 
favour  of  himfelf ;  for  if  he  is  deficient  on  this 
part,  medicines  may  be  long  adminiftred  by 
him  in  many  cafes  to  little  purpofe ;  whereas 
if  another  phyfician,  in  whom  greater  confi¬ 
dence  is  repos’d,  being  at  that  time  call’d  in, 
only  purfue  the  fame  intention  of  cure,  and 
even  prefcribe  the  fame  remedies  as  before, 
the  latter  fhall  be  applauded  for  his  fuperior 
fkill,  and  the  former  be  lefs  efteemed  than  be¬ 
fore.  Whoever  would  know  more  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  may  confult  the 
prime  and  chief  philofopher  of  all  ages,  the 
Lord  Bacon  in  his  Syha  Sylvarnm  (£).  Seeing 
then  the  mind  is  fo  powerful  an  agent  in  par¬ 
ticular  difeafes,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  the  efficacy  of 

[a)  Vide  Alexand.  Trallian.  edit.  Goup, 

(b)  See  Mr.  Boyle  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  Fhilofophy.  And  Fienus  de  viribus  imaginationis. 
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mu  lick  fhould  not  be  tried  in  many  diforders 
which  arife  in  the  animal  confutation,  from  an 
undue  balance  of  the  mental  affections  $  for 
mufick  (a)  compofes  the  irregular  motion  of  the 
animal  fpirits ;  and  more  eipecially  allays  the 
inordinate  paffion  of  grief  and  forrow.  (b)  Ho¬ 
mer  knew  this  fo  well,  that  he  defcribes  the 
injur’d  lover,  the  unrelenting  Achilles ,  footh- 
ing  his  heart-felt  grief  for  the  lofs  of  his  mif- 
trefs  with  the  melodious  drains  of  his  harp. 

To  this  purpofe  I  £hall  relate  a  memorable 
hiftory,  communicated  to  me  by  a  phyfician 
at  Edinburgh  of  great  learning  and  experi¬ 
ence.  A  gentleman  with  his  three  fons  were 
unfortunately  engag’d  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  year  1715,  and,  zealous  for  the  caufe,  he 
had  ventured  the  larged:  fhare  of  a  confider- 
able  fortune  in  the  fervice  of  his  fuppos’d 
rightful  mafter.  This,  added  to  feveral  other 
infiances  of  his  unfeigned  attachment,  had  de- 
fervedly  procur’d  him  the  highefl  marks  of  ef* 
teem,  from  the  Pretended  Prince ;  however, 
when  the  rebel  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle 
of  Dunblain ,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  find  two 
of  his  fons  kill’d,  and  himfelf  wounded  in  the 


(a)  ce  Tin  ruv  1 Scc.^'cc^n'v,  See.  Quinetiam  apud  barbaro- 
rum  aliquos,  in  funeribus  eil  adfumpta  fummas  illas  animi  per- 
tarbationes  modulatione  aliquantum  infra dtura.  Ariltid.  (Quin¬ 
tilian,  de  mufica,  1.  u.  p.  65. 

{$?)  T OV  cf  BV^OV  <P%£VCC  TB%7TO[ABVOV  <pO£[Aiyil  XiyClT) 
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\  ri  ay*  Vvfibov  tTSQTfiv,  aside  o  avo^eov. 
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hands  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  in  thefe  circem- 
fiances,  all  due  care  was  taken  of  his  health,  fo 
that  he  foon  made  his  efcape,  and  was  fuf- 
fer’d  to  live  in  a  private  manner  at  Edinburgh  $ 
but  there  flung  with  obdurate  pride  and  grief 
of  mind,  he  fell  into  a  nervous  fever,  which 
left  him  in  fo  deep  melancholy,  that  he  refut¬ 
ed  the  neceflary  fupport  of  food,  and  all  dif- 
courfe  with  the  perfons  ufually  converfant 
about  him  :  when  all  other  remedies  were  ex¬ 
cluded,  his  phyfician  (who  previoufly  knew 
what  delight  he  formerly  had  in  playing  on 
the  harp)  propos’d  to  the  patient’s  friends  to 
engage  one  of  the  ableft  hands  on  that  inftru- 
ment,  to  approach  him  with  fuch  foft  and  fo¬ 
ie  mn  founds,  as  were  formerly  known  to  give 
him  moft  delight :  his  relations  were  un¬ 
der  no  difficulty  to  confent  to  the  trial,  and  as 
foon  as  one  or  two  pieces  had  been  play’d,  the 
patient  difcovered  an  uncommon  emotion  both 
of  body  and  mind,  and,  fhortly  after,  re¬ 
proach’d  their  prefumption  in  fo  difturbing  hm 
meditations.  When  this  point  was  once  gain’d* 
the  doftor  enjoin’d  the  matter  to  play  a  while 
every  day  within  audience,  ’till  by  degrees  the 
lick  perfon  was  thereby  induc’d  to  fpeak  of 
ordinary  things  ;  and  fhortly  after  to  take 
food  and  fuch  medicines  as  were  requifite  in 
his  condition,  ’till  at  length  he  perfectly  reco¬ 
ver’d  his  former  ftate  of  health.  Now  it  may 
perhaps  feem  ftrange  to  aflert,  that,  like  o- 
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ther  inordinate  affeftions,  exceffive  joy  produ- 
ces  various  changes  on  the  body  $  fometimes 
convulfions,  involuntary  tears,  fwoonings  away, 
and  even  in  other  cafes  death  itfelf.  Thus 
Arijlotle  tells  us  of  Polycrita ,  a  noble  lady  of 
Naxus ,  that  fuddenly  expired  in  raptures  of 
joy  at  fome  unexpected  good  fortune  (a).  Livy 
too  relates,  upon  news  being  brought  to  the 
city  of  the  Roman  forces  being  totally  defeated 
the  battle  of  Cannae ,  that  a  certain  old  wo¬ 
man  fell  into  a  fudden  tranfport  of  grief  and 
farrow,  at  the  report  of  her  ion's  death  among 
the  reft ;  but  this  foon  after  proving  falfe,  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  young  man 
in  the  city,  the  poor  woman  was  overcome 
with  excefs  of  joy ;  and  immediately  at  the 
unhop’d-for  fight  of  him,  fell  down  dead  (b). 
Many  fimilar  inftances  might  be  produc’d,  if 
it  were  necefiary,  of  more  recent  date,  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  aflertion  \ 
but  that  moft  people  of  common  obfervation 
muft  have  remark’d  fomething  of  this  kind,  to 
have  occur  d  within  their  own  notice,  which 
makes  it  needlefs  at  prefent  to  enlarge.  How 
far  the  power  of  mufick,  fufficiently  attended 
to,  may  ferve  to  alleviate  this  affeCtion,  when 
too  far  ftrain’d,  or  too  ftrong,  may  be  better 
illuftrated  by  the  following  relation  of  Mr. 
Stanley ,  a  gentleman  defervedly  eminent  in  his 
profeflion.  A  child  not  two  years  old,  born  of 
mufical  parents,  was  one  day  remarkable  for 

{a)  Livy,  1.  22.  7.  13.  (b)  Aul.  Cell.  1.  3.  c.  19. 
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mirth  and  good  humour,  upon  hearing  fome 
fprightly  airs  of  mu  lick,  this  gave  occafion  to 
the  father  and  Mr.  Stanley  to  try  the  effeds  of 
different  meafures  ;  when  they  had  rais’d  the 
infant’s  fpirits  very  high  by  this  means.  But 
as  the  chromatick  and  graver  ftrains  began,  the 
child  grew  melancholy  and  fad,  wdiich  tem¬ 
per  was  remov’d  as  foon  as  pleafanter  mufic 
was  play’d.  Thus,  as  I  am  inform’d,  they 
could  folely  by  this  art  raife,  and  allay  joy  and 
grief,  by  turns,  in  the  infant’s  mind. 

Befides  thefe  diftempers  of  mind  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  body,  there  are  yet  others  which  arife 
from  falfe  conceptions  about  religion,  the  fim- 
plefi:  of  all  fubjeds,  the  mind  can  be  employ’d 
in  ;  every  nation  however  hath  at  one  time  or 
other  experienc’d  publick  difadvantages  from 
the  vifionary  dreams  of  enthufiafts,  in  what  they 
falfly  call  religion ;  for  the  mind  once  unhing’d 
from  the  folid  bails  of  right  reafon,  paffively  yields 
to  the  tranfports  of  an  overheated  imagination, 
and  upon  a  bare  fuppoiition  of  a  Divine  prefence, 
its  views  and  images  become  too  vail  and  im- 
mane  for  the  fcanty  human  veffel  to  contain. 
When  this  is  the  cafe  (as  a  noble  author  ( a ) 
exprefles  it)  the  extafles  fhew  themfelves  out¬ 
wardly  in  quakings,  tremblings,  rollings  of 
the  head  and  limbs,  agitations  and  (as  Livy 
calls  them)  fanatical  throws  or  convulfions, 

(a)  See  a  letter  concerning  Enthufiafm,  p.  50.  -vol.  I.  of 
Chara&eriflics. 
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extemporary  prayer,  prophecy,  finging  and  the 
like.  The  afpedt  of  the  face  is  then  more 
ftriking,  and  every  glance  and  feature  of  the 
perfon  fuppofing  himfelf  fo  poffeffed,  would 
on  any  other  occafion,  pafs  for  a  fymptom  of 
down-right  madnefs ;  and  ’tis,  I  prefume,  from 
the  near  refemblance  of  thefe  two  paffions,  that 
fome  countries  (flaves  to  fuperftition)  pay  even 
in  our  days  a  devout  regard  to  all  mad  people 
without  diftindtion.  It  will,  indeed,  be  found 
upon  enquiry,  that  people  of  the  mo  ft  thought¬ 
ful  and  grave  difpofition  of  mind,  and  of  a  bili¬ 
ous  temperament  of  body,  have  moft  frequent¬ 
ly  given  into  the  opinion  of  fuch  impulfes. 
Now  thefe  circumftances,  above  all  others,  na¬ 
turally  promote  that  melancholy,  which  fo 
conftantly  accompanies  all  enthuliafm. 

Befides  fuperftition,  which  is  always  ingen- 
der’d  on  a  flavifh  fear  of  fomething  unknown, 
is  incident  to  all  men  of  weak  and  wicked 
minds ;  fo  that  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  cun¬ 
ning  and  defigning  men,  fuch  as  Zaleucus ,  Mi¬ 
nos,  Zoroafier,  Lycurgus ,  Numa ,  Mahomet,  and 
others,  to  eftablifh  their  precepts,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  a  divine  authority  ;  and  they  might, 
without  very  great  difficulty,  work  themfelves, 
as  well  as  others,  into  a  perfuafion  that  ftrange 
apparitions  and  vifions  were  feen,  prophetick 
voices  heard,  familiar  converfations  held  with 
fpirits,  and  revelations  received  from  heaven. 
For  fay  fome  good  men,  why  fliolud  it  appear 
ftrange  that  God,  who  places  not  his  affedti- 
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ons  on  magnificent  temples,  the  pomp  of  of¬ 
ferings,  or  any  thing  external  to  us,  fhould 
condefcend  to  dwell  with  the  virtuous,  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  fpiritual  converfation  with  wife  and 
devout  men  ?  But  when  we  foberly  confider 
how  much  the  unity,  and  beautiful  fimplicity 
in  the  fcheme  of  Providence  would  hereby 
appear  confus’d  and  irregular,  we  have  great 
reafon  to  guard  againft  too  much  credulity  ; 
efpecially  as  the  vileft  impoftors,  Alexander  of 
Pontus  in  Lucian's  Pfeudomantis ,  Mahomet ,  and 
others,  can  affume  precifely  the  fame  mecha¬ 
nical  operations  on  their  bodily  organs,  by  the 
agitations  merely  of  the  animal  fpirits,  what 
criterion  is  left  to  judge  by  ?  for  the  tokens  of 
an  imaginary  divine  impulfe  are  the  fame  as 
the  moft  real ;  and  when  the  narrow  veffel  can 
no  longer  hold  its  fermenting  fpirits,  then, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  the  extafies  appear 
in  the  fame  odd  gefticulations  as  ever.  No  ex¬ 
ternal  difference  can  be  difcovered  between  the 
Sybil  poffefs’d,  and  a  modern  fanatick  of  any 
denomination. 

Subito  non  vultus ,  non  color  unus , 

Non  comtce  manfere  comae ,  fed  pedlus  anhelum 
Et  rabie  fera  cor  da  tument ,  majorque  vtderi 
Nec  mortale  fonans  a  flat  a  ejl  numine  quando 
Jam  pr  opt  ore  dei. 

The  infpiration  in  antient  times  was  utter’d 
in  verfe,  in  pompous  words,  fimilitudes.  and 
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metaphors,  at  the  found  of  mufical  inftruments ; 
but  in  our  days,  a  drained  voice  with  an  affeft- 
ed  twang  through  the  throat  and  nofe,  fupply 
the  want  of  mufick,  but  too  often  has  the  fame 
rapturous  effefts  on  the  hearers. 

One  of  the  ancients,  who  hath  elegantly  treat¬ 
ed  the  prefent  fubjedt  declares,  ££  that  mufick 
<c  was  ftudied  among  them  for  divers  good  rea- 
C£  fons,  fome  in  high  life  by  it  curbed  their  li- 
cc  centious  appetites,  in  ad verfity  itcheared  their 
€i  borrows.  The  vtfionary,  and  fuch  as  were 
C£  laid  to  have  been  fome  form  of  divinity,  were 
€C  fecured  by  it  from  any  farther  conceits  of  fu- 
££  pernatural  impulfes  and  infpirations  ;  and 
€e  though  the  charms  of  mufick  did  not  equally 
<£  affedt  common  people  with  thofe  of  a  more 
c£  refined  tafte,  it  was  judged  expedient,  when- 
<£  ever  this  was  the  cafe  with  any  one,  to  admi- 
tfC  nifter  fome  fuitable  relief,  if  there  was  only 
C£  a  bare  probability  of  making  them  again  ufe~ 
<£  ful  to  the  public  5  but  they  rightly  judged  it 
cc  beyond  the  power  of  oratory,  and  out  of  the 
<£  reach  of  calm  perfuafion,  to  effedl  a  cure  in 
€£  diforders  of  the  mind  5  for  grief  is  often  known 
C£  to  bring  on  incurable  difeafes,  unlefs  fome 
t£  comfort  be  adminiftred,  and  even  divine  im- 
cc  pulfes,  if  they  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderati- 
C£  on,  do  not  proceed  as  they  ought,  when  they 
4C  cherifh  fuperftition  and  ill  grounded  fears. 

££  But  mufick  is  propereil;  of  all  remedies  in 
c  ■  each.of  thebe  diforders,  as  it  gradually  reduces 

4£  the 
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“  the  miftaken  to  a  right  conftitution  both  of 
“  body  and  mind  (a),” 

We  have  moreover  the  authority  of  facred 
writing  on  behalf  of  what  is  above  advanced, 
for  when  the  fpirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from 
Saul ,  and  the  evil  fpirit  from  God  came  upon 
him,  David  took  an  harp  and  played  with  his 
hand,  and  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  eafed, 
for  the  evil  fpirit  departed  from  him  (b).  Thus 
we  fee  that  mufick  is  the  belt  compofer  of  a 
fancy  unfettled  in  thefe  matters. 

But  the  confequence  of  extravagant  love  is 
not  to  be  defcribed  by  any  eloquence  of 
words.  Let  us,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  only 

(a)  Et  certe  non  ab  una  caufa  nos  ad  modulandum  converti 
viderunt,  fed  alios  in  rebus  lsetis  a  voluptate,  alios  in  adverfis  a 
moerore,  led  alios  a  divino  impetu  ac  adflatu,  mentis  evocatione 
defixos  (xa.1  sxofAsvsi;  vtto  vel  etiam  his  inter  fe  miftis 

fecundum  aliquos  cafus  Sc  circumfiantias,  dum  aut  pueri  ob  aeta- 
tem  hujufmodi  adfeddonibus,  aut  etiam  aetate  provedliores  ob 
naturae  imbecillitatem  fubjieiuntur.  Porro  licet  hoc  non  aeque 
cmnes  moveret  ut  fapientes  ;  ac  licet  non  omnia  cantus  pro- 
vocaret  ut  intemperata,  attamen  his  contingentibus,  etiam  qui 
talibus  detinerentur  medicinam  afferre  conveniebat,  fi  utiles 
cum  tempore  &  honefti  cives  efhciendi  eflent,  neque  enim  fieri 
ullo  mocLO  poterat  ut  ab  oratione  profedtam  medelam  confe- 
querentur  qui  ab  animi  perturbationibus  efient  moleftati.  Volup- 
tatem  enim  efle  fortifiimam  efcam  qua  Sc  radonis  expertes  ani¬ 
mates  capiantur,  ut  planum  faciunt  paftorum  fifiulae  Sc  capra- 
riorum  pedddes.  Rurfus  mcerorem  multos  in  infanabiles  con- 
jicere  morbos  nifi  folatium  adhibeatur,  Divinos  item  impetus 
nifi  intra  modum  confiftant,  haud  redle  procedere  ;  quod  fuper- 
ftitiones  Sc  fine  ratione  timores  incutiant.  Horum  cuique  con- 
venientem  medicinam  mufica  adhibet  infcios  pauladm  adredtam, 
conftitutionem  fubducens.  Vid.  Ariftid.  Quintilian.  L.  ii.  p.  6c. 
Edit.  Meibom.  7 

(b)  i  Sam.  xvi.  23. 
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reflect  on  the  wifeft  and  moft  diftinguifhed  cha¬ 
racters  of  men,  philofophers,  lawgivers,  ftatef- 
men,  and  whatever  other  illuftrious  names  occur 
in  hiftory,  and  I  fancy  we  fhall  find  thefe  in 
the  character  of  lovers  quitting  the  feverity, 
constancy  and  truth  of  their  former  manners, 
and  declining  into  a  condition  of  folly  at  leaft, 
if  not  real  madnefs.  Homer  is  by  the  wifeft 
men  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  mailers 
in  morals,  and  is  univerfally  agreed  to  have 
drawn  his  characters  from  pure  nature,  and 
from  the  heartfelt  emotions  of  the  human 
mind  ( a }. 

There  is  then  no  room  to  doubt,  that  even 
the  wife  prince  and  careful  father  of  his  people, 
Agamemnon ,  whiift  in  love,  came  to  betray  the 
greateft  impotence  of  mind,  and  degrade  him- 
felf  equally  with  the  diffolute  and  effeminate 
Paris.  For  he  is  not  afhamed  in  an  auguft 
affembly  of  heroes,  to  own  an  extravagant  paf- 
fion  for  the  captive  Chryfeis ,  and  plainly  tells 
them  he  loves  her  much  better  than  his  own 
lady  Clytemneflra ,  even  in  her  bloom  of  youth, 
and  in  the  innocence  of  her  virgin  charms,  he 
chides,  is  pettifti,  and  offended  at  the  good 
prieft  for  declaring  the  will  of  heaven,  which 
counteracts  his  fancy,  and  in  a  childifh  humor 

(a)  Trojani  belli  fcriptorem  maxime  Lolli 
Dam  tu  declamas  Romas  Pr2snefte  relegi 
Qui  quid  fit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chryfippo  et  Crantore  dicit. 

Horat.  L.  i.  2  Epiftol. 
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quarrels  with  his  friend  the  fierce  Achilles , 
thereby  protradts  the  war,  and  is  the  caufe  of 
untimely  death  to  many  thoufands  of  his  inno¬ 
cent  people. 

What  is  related  of  Lucretius ,  that  difpafiio- 
nate  Epicurean,  is  not  unworthy  our  notice  in  this 
place,  who  could  calmly  analyfe  the  joys  of 
love,  and  refolve  the  Spes  animi  credula  mu~ 
tui ,  with  all  its  other  moral  incitements,  into  the 
loweft  and  moft  fordid  part  of  it,  Jacere  humo- 
rern  collegium  in  corpor a  quceque'  This  anti-enthu™ 
fiaftic  poet,  in  his  turn,  was  a  fatal  inftance,  that 
fpeculative  and  abftrafted  principles  have  but 
little  weight  in  the  fcaks  of  common  adtions ; 
for  after  difclaiming  the  paflion,  and  degrading 
it  below  its  real  dignity,  he  himfelf  went  mad 
for  love,  and  in  his  difcrder  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life. 

Thus  we  often  fee  an  excefs  of  this  ungo¬ 
vernable  paflion  makes  men  infenfible  to  every 
confideration,  of  how  great  importance  foever, 
but  what  concerns  the  fair  object 

- who  alone 

Heard,  felt  and  leen,  poflefles  every  thought, 

Fills  every  fenfe  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

But  if  in  this  ftate  jealous  thoughts  invade  the 
lover’s  mind,  then  trifles  lighter  than  air  become 
ftrongeft  proofs  of  each  ill-grounded  fear,  and 
in  this  deplorable  ftate  the  repining  mortal  is 
continually  labouring  to  complete  his  own  utter 
ruin* 
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jadior,  cruel  or ,  a  git  or ,  jlimulor  verfor  in 
amor  is  rota  mifer , 

Examiner,  feror ,  differ  or,  dijirahor ,  diri- 
•  pi  or,  it  a  nullam  merit  era 
Animi  habeo  :  ubi  fum,  ibi  non  fum  :  ubi  non 
Jum,  ibi  ejl  animus . 

This  is  a  true  pidture  from  Plautus  of  that 
rack  of  mind  which  often  produces  downright 
madnefs,  and  nothing  bids  lb  fair  to  remove  it, 
in  fome  particulars,  as  the  melodious  charms 
of  juft  compolition.  Seneca,  to  this  purpofe, 
relates,  that  Augujlus  Ccefar  had  an  amour  with 
"Terentia,  Meccenas's  wife,  which  being  difeo- 
vered  by  the  hufband,  gave  him,  though  a  po¬ 
lite  courtier,  the  deepeft  concern  ;  and  caufed 
him  for  his  honor’s  fake  to  obtain  a  divorce ; 
but  this  feparation  from  his  inconftant  fpoufe 
threw  him  into  a  profound  melancholy,  with 
eonftant  watching,  which  neither  the  powers 
of  wine,  nor  the  gentle  murmurs  of  falling 
waters  (commonly  mod  effectual  remedies  in 
fuch  cafes)  could  in  the  leaft  prevent ;  fo  that 
during  three  whole  years  he  never  flept  in  the 
night  time,  till  at  length  he  was  charmed  to  re- 
pofe,  by  foft  and  foothing  ftrains  of  diftant 
mufick. 

This  practice  was  in  high  repute  among  a  fe£t 
of  philofophers,  formerly  much  efteemed  all 
over  Italy,  for  the  Pythagoreans,  as  foon  as  the 
morning  dawned,  played  on  their  lyres  to  urge 

them 
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them  to  the  adtive  duties  of  life,  and  when 
evening  came  they  compofed  their  cares,  after 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  by  fome  pleafing  {trains 
of  good  mufick  («). 

CHAP.  IV. 

Concerning  mufick  in  the  cure  of  difeafes ,  com¬ 
pounded  of  affeStions  of  the  body  and  mind. 

T  fhall  now  proceed  to  treat  of  fuch  diforders, 
as  primarily  depend  on  the  inverted  order  of 
the  animal  nature,  and  evidently  proceed  from 
fome  perturbation  in  the  body ;  for  when  any 
laws  of  the  animal  ceconomy  are  out  partially 
difturbed,  the  conftitution  of  the  whole  fym- 
pathifes  accordingly. 

In  the  firft  place  it  feems  to  be  a  general  law 
of  our  nature,  that  all  Ample  perceptions  of  the 
mind  are  primarily  the  effedts  of  an  impulfe 
from  without,  fome  how  or  other  impreffed  on 
our  organs  of  fenfe ;  which  in  their  turn  con¬ 
vey  the  images  of  external  things  to  the  fenfi- 
tive  part  in  us,  where  the  mind  refides ;  for  the 
mind  perceives  nothing  but  what  is  prefent  with 
it ;  but  when,  a  fimilar  impulfe  is  made  on  our 
fenfory,  from  the  fluids  themfelves  fo  modified 

(a )  Pythagoreis  certe  moris  fait  &  cum  evigilaffcnt  animos 
ad  lyram  excitare,  quo  efTent  ad  agendum  ere&iares,  &  cum 
fomnum  peterent  ad  eandem  prius  lenire  mentes,  ut  fi  quid 

fuilTet  turbidarum  cogitationum  componerent. 

Cicer.  Tufc.  Qusil,  4.  "J 

by 
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by  an  alteration  of  fome  internal  parts,  fimliar 
caufes  will  have  like  effe&s,  and  the  fame  kind 
of  perception  will  be  prefent  to  the  mind  3  and 
if  this  modification  of  the  fenfitive  organs  be 
fufficiently  ftrong  and  lafting,  it  will  confe- 
quently  preclude  every  fenfation  befides,  while 
the  mind  is  only  attentive  to  this  creature  of  its 
own  fancy.  When  this  is  the  cafe  with  any 
one,  he  may  be  faid  to  be  in  a  delirium,  if  at 
the  fame  time  he  is  awake  and  totally  unmind¬ 
ful  of  molt  things  without  him,  though  his  at¬ 
tention  be  roufed  and  folicited  towards  them. 

The  prefence  of  this  diforder  always  fup- 
pofes  a  morbid  affection  of  the  brain  or  nerves, 
arifing  either  from  obftrudtions,  repletions,  or 
inanition,  an  irregular  motion  of  the  fluids,  and 
fuch  like  caufes. 

Thefe  or  fuch  others  taking  place  in  the  brain 
and  nerves,  caufe  the  patients  to  do  many  ridi¬ 
culous  and  fooliih  things,  they  firft  become  fuf- 
picious  of  their  beft  friends,  and  in  a  word, 
entertain  fuch  extravagant  opinions  of  every 
thing  about  them  (a)9  that  they  too  often  at¬ 
tempt  unthought  of  aftions  againft  themfelves 
and  others,  falling  into  immoderate  laughter 
or  crying  {b)9  they  turn  very  fullen,  and  are  of- 

(a)  - Eft  genus  unum 

Sultitias  nihilum  metuenda  timentis  ut  ignis 
Ut  Rupis  fluviofque  in  campo  obitare  queratur 
Alternm  &  huic  varium  &  nihilo  fapientius  ignis 
Per  medios  fluviofque  ruentis,  clamet  arnica 
Mater  honefta,  foror  cum  cognatis  pater  uxor.  Herat. 
Qujedeliria  cum  rifu  fiunt  tutiora,  quse  cum  ftudio  pericu- 
lofiora.  Aph.  53.  Se<ft.  vi. 
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ten  difpleafed,  or  again  reconciled  upon  the 
flighted:  occafions ;  fometimes  they  grow  quite 
implacable  in  refentment,  and  at  laft  come  to 
dwell  on  the  fame  object  fo  long,  till  the  mind 
has  impofed  a  fort  of  mechanical  neceffity  on 
the  organs  that  excite  this  idea,  ftill  to  go  on 
in  the  fame  manner  3  hence  it  fometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  the  perfon  ihall  ftrive  with  his  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  to  get  rid  of  that  particular  thought,  yet 
it  will  in  fpite  of  his  endeavours  rufh  upon  his 
mind,  and  dwell  with  him  continually,  fome¬ 
times  the  whole  external  face  of  things  is 
changed*  <c  Some  fancy  themlelves  transform- 
<c  ed  into  earthen  veflels,  others  into  cocks,  en- 
<c  deavouring  at  the  fame  time  to  imitate  their 
c<  crowing.  Some  imagine,  that  they  fiiftain 
sc  the  heavens  on  their  fhoulders  like 
<c  and  are  every  moment  afraid  of  their  falling 
cc  and  crufhing  them  to  pieces/  ‘Trallicin  far¬ 
ther  mentions  a  woman,  who  always  kept  her 
middle  finger  bent,  fancying  fhe  held  the  whole 
world  in  it,  on  which  account  fhe  made  fad 
lamentations,  fearing  that  whenever  fhe  fhould 
open  or  unbend  it,  the  world  would  fall  down, 
and  all  things  be  deftroyed.  All  obje£ts  appear 
different  from  what  they  ufed  to  do,  they  fmel!, 
hear  and  tafle,  in  an  uncommon  manner,  and 
fometimes  a  malady  of  a  different^  nature  re¬ 
moves  the  former,  for  melancholy  is  the  nurfe 
of  frenzy. 

Ut 
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Ut  lethargicus  hie  cum  Jit  pugii  et  medicunt 
urget. 

The  fymptoms  that  attend  this  difeafe  in  a 
fever,  are  many  and  very  extraordinary,  but 
being  too  numerous  for  this  place,  I  muft  refer 
fuch  as  would  know  them  thoroughly  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  >  the  moft  faithful  and  judicious  of  all 
other  medical  writers,  who  left  the  world,  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thoufand  years  ago,  a  more  ufeful 
and  extenfive  knowledge  of  this  fubject,  than 
the  joint  labours  of  all  fucceeding  phyficians 
have  produced  [a). 

The  general  method  of  cure  in  this  difeafe, 
accompanied  with  a  fever,  is  to  blifter  and  bathe 
the  feet  in  warm  water ;  in  fome  cafes  bleed¬ 
ing,  vomiting,  emollient  clyfters  and  purgatives 
are  ufed  to  advantage,  but  the  remedy,  which 
of  all  other  bids  faireft  to  relieve  the  patient,  is 
mufick  (b)  :  As  it  awakes  the  attention  in  the 
moft  agreeable  manner,  and  relieves  the  anxi¬ 
ous  mind,  by  fubftituting  a  more  agreeable  fe- 
ries  of  images ;  by  which  means  it  fubverts 
that  habit  which  was  now  become  almoft 

( a)  Vid.  Hippocrat.  Prognoftic.  lenient.  &  in  Porrhet.  Coac. 
Praenot.  &  paffim. 

(b)  Siquidem  igitur  aut  ex  mcerore  aut  ob  curam  aut  animi 
affe&um  quempiam  vigiliis  torqueantur  :  primum  quidem  id 
quod  mceror'um  facit,  li  fieri  queat  praefeindemus,  deinde  eti- 
am  jucundiorum  fonorum  auditu  cogitationem  ab  illis  abduce- 
«jos.  Paul,  ./Effinet.  L.  i.  C.  q8,  Vid,  Trallian.  L.  i.  C.  xii. 

v) 

infuperable. 
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insuperable,  and  gradually  reduces  the  men” 
tal  faculties  to  the  due  flandard  of  common 
fenfe. 

Nor  is  medical  hiftory  unfurnifhed  with  fads 
to  confirm  this  reafoning ;  for  it  is  related  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  that  a 
gentleman  eminent  for  his  knowledge  in  mufick, 
was  feized  with  a  continual  remittent  fever, 
which  on  the  feventh  day  was  accompanied 
with  a  conflant  delirium,  and  loud  exclamati¬ 
ons  of  forrow  and  fears,  with  continued  watch¬ 
ings.  Upon  the  third  day  of  the  delirium,  the 
patient  peremptorily  infilled  upon  a  concert  of 
mufick  being  admitted  into  the  room  where  he 
lay  ill  •  this  the  dodor  with  fome  difficulty  at 
length  confented  to  :  and  to  his  great  furprife, 
as  foon  as  the  mufick  began,  the  patient’s  afped 
appeared  with  its  ufual  compofure,  the  con- 
vulfions  ceafed,  and  tears  of  joy  overflowed  his 
eyes,  whilfl  he  experienced  a  degree  of  pleafure 
unfelt  either  before  or  after,  from  the  charms 
of  mufick  5  and  what  was  well  worth  attend¬ 
ing  to,  his  fever  was  entirely  fufpended,  while 
the  confort  lafted,  but  all  the  fymptoms  return¬ 
ed  immediately,  when  that  was  at  an  end. 
This  unexpeded  event  gave  room  to  hope 
again  for  the  fame  effeds  from  a  repetition  of  the 
mufick,  and  upon  trial  the  fuccefs  was  aofwer- 
able  to  it,  by  removing  both  fever  and  deli¬ 
rium  ;  upon  this  account  the  patient  obliged  the 
perfon  who  attended  him  to  fing  and  dance 
before  him  every  night,  by  which  means 

^  in 
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in  ten  days  time,  he  was  reftored  to  perfect 
health  {a). 

Befides  the  fymptomatic  delirium  in  fevers, 
there  is  another  kind  without  a  fever,  called  by 
the  antients.  Melancholia ,  (b)  in  which  the 
mind's  attention  is  more  particularly  fixed  to 
one  objedt  than  in  other  deliria,  Perfons  of 
a  fallow  bilious  complexion,  and  of  an  aduft 
temperament,  are  moft  propenfe  to  this  dif- 
order,  and  efpecially  cceteris  paribus  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  warm  climates,  whofe  radical  moi- 
fture  is  much  diffipated  by  infeniible  perfpira- 
tion,  that  abounds  moft  in  hot  countries.  Now 
the  phyficai  caufes  of  this  in  the  human  body 
adting  upon  the  foil,  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
places,  may  fill  the  air  with  mineral  vapours, 
putrid  exhalations,  and  other  fuch  like  caufes, 
feveral  of  which  concurring  may  probably  dif- 
pofe  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  difeafes, 
both  acute  and  chronical,  which  are  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  others.  The  pox  of  America , 
the  vena  medinenjis  of  AJia^  the  bronchocele 
of  the  people  on  the  Alps ,  and  the  elepha?itiaji$ 
of  the  Egyptians  ferve  to  fhew  this  ( c ). 

The  temperament  of  all  animal  bodies  is  fur- 
prifingly  influenced  by  the  qualities  of  the  air 

(a)  VId.  Academ.  des  Sciences,  I’Ann.  1707.  Hid.  p.  8. 

(b)  Melancholia  vocatur  medicis  ille  morbus  in  quo  seger  deli- 
rat  diu  &  pertinaciter  fine  febre  eidem  fere  &  uni  cogitationi 
Temper  affixus.  Aph.  1089.  Boerhave. 

(c)  Eft  Elephas  morbus  qui  propter  fliimina  Nili 
Gignitur  Egypt©  in  medio,  nec  prseterea  ufquam. 

Lucret. 
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they  breathe ;  nor  is  it  at  all  to  be  wondered  at, 
feeing  that  air  enters  the  blood  by  the  food  and 
aliment  whereby  they  are  fuftained,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  vital  principle  is  every  moment  of  refpira- 
tion  abforbed  by  the  lungs,  and  moil:  proba¬ 
bly  convey’d  into  the  mafs  of  blood  as  far  as 
the  minuted:  veffels.  But  the  air  we  breathe  is 
a  very  heterogeneous  fluid,  confifting  of  pure 
aereal  and  watery  particles,  of  exhalations  from 
all  animal  and  vegetable,  as  well  as  mineral  bo¬ 
dies,  and  of  an  infinity  of  fmall  animals,  and 
theirs  as  well  as  the  feeds  of  vegetables,  which 
are  conftantly  floating  up  and  down  through  it. 
Befides  the  heat  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  region 
through  which  the  air  pafles,  and  the  moifture 
of  the  country,  all  thefe  being  differently  com¬ 
bined  muft  produce  alterations  on  the  body; 
and  when  thefe  heterogeneous  particles  get 'into 
the  blood,  and  are  conveyed  with  the  circulating 
fluids,  to  the  minuted:  veffels,  they  muft  vari- 
oufly  affedt  the  fubtile  organs  upon  which  life 
and  fenfe  depend.  This  every  one  experiences 
in  himfelf  from  the  difference  difcovered  in  his 
own  temper  and  mind,  between  foul  and  fair 
weather,  a  hot  or  cold  day.  Nor  is  this  effedt 
confined  merely  to  the  human  fpecies,  for  as 
the  prince  of  Latin  poets  hath  juftly  obferved, 
all  the  animal  kind  partake  in  common  of  this 
furprifing  influence. 
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Vertuntur  fpecies  animorum ,  &  pc  cl  or  a  mot  us 3 
Nunc  alios,  alios  dum  nubila  vent  us  agebat , 
Concipiunt  t  hinc  ille  avium  concentus  in  agns , 
Hinc  leztee  pe cudes  &  ov antes  gutture  corvi . 

In  confirmation  of  this  reafoning  it  is  obferv- 
ed,  that  at  certain  feafons  of  the  year  rnen  are 
more  difpofed  to  particular  actions  than  at  others. 
Whatever  exceffes  are  committed  at  Rome , 
through  the  year,  fifteen  of  twenty  are  obferved 
to  happen  in  the  twrd  months  of  excefiive  heat. 
By  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London  I  have  col¬ 
lected,  that  five  out  of  fix  people,  who  are  guil¬ 
ty  of  felf- murder,  do  it  about  the  beginning, 
or  towards  the  end  of  winter ;  then  we  have  for 
the  mod  part  the  wind  at  north  and  north  eaft, 
and  a  gloomy  atmofphere,  which  I  believe  every 
body,  who  hath  lived  here  any  time,  can  bear 
teftimony,  greatly  affedts  the  fpirits  5  the  public 
regifters  in  certain  courts  of  jufiice  in  France 
take  notice,  that  fome  years  have  been  remark¬ 
ably  more  productive  of  extraordinary  crimes 
than  others,  without  any  other  apparent  caufe, 
either  moral  or  phyfical,  than  the  effeCts  of  the 
atmofphere. 

Befides  excefiive  cold  produces  melancholy, 
as  the  celebrated  French  hiflorian  Du  Thou  tells 
11s  concerning  Henry  the  third  of  France ,  whofe 
difeafe  was  always  exafperated  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  cold  ;  the  other  extreme  is  its  immediate  ef¬ 
fect,  on  other  people  in  another  country.  So 
that  from  all  thefe  circumftances,  I  have  no 

room 
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room  to  doubt  but  that  certain  difeafes  are  pro- 
duced  only  in  particular  places,  and  thefe  folely 
by  the  operation  of  the  heat  and  air.  It  is  too 
well  known,  that  the  heaithieft  European  failing 
to  the  continent  of  America ,  is  no  fooner  fettled 
a  few  weeks  within  a  certain  latitude,  but  he  is 
feized  with  a  mo  ft  violent  fever,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  ‘ Tabardillo ;  but  if  the  patient  fur- 
vive  the  difeafe,  it  feldom  returns,  his  juices  be- 
ing  as  it  were  leavened  and  aflimilated  to  that  air, 
which  he  conftantly  refpires.  And  if  an  Ame¬ 
rican  Spaniard  be  brought  to  Europe,  he  is  in 
like  manner  feized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
his  cafe  is  precifely  the  fame  with  the  former. 
But  the  effeds  of  different  climates  not  only 
change  the  colour  of  the  fkin,  and  found  of  the 
voice,  but  the  moral  habits  of  the  mind  are 
alfo  by  this  means  affeded. 

The  defcendants  of  the  Portuguefe ,  who 
about  three  hundred  years  ago  fettled  colonies  at 
Cape  Verd ,  and  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa , 
have  not  only  loft  all  manner  of  likenefs  to  their 
anceftors  features ;  but  the  African  Portuguefe 
have  fhort  curled  hair,  flat  notes  and  thick  lips, 
juft  as  the  Negroes  ;  and  their  colour  is  faid  to 
approach  much  nearer  to  them  than  our  Euio- 
peans  do. 

Now  if  thefe  groffer  parts  of  the  body  in 
procefs  of  time  are  fo  changed  by  the  climate, 
no  wonder  if  the  extremely  fubtile  veffels  of  the 
brain  fhould  fuffer  greater  alterations;  on  which 
thought,  and  what  we  call  mind,  feems  imme- 
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diately  to  operate.  But  thought  itfelf  feems  in 
us  very  much  to  depend  on  the  organifation  of 
the  brain,  and  the  motion  of  its  contents ;  fo 
that  the  genius  of  every  nation  muft  receive  a 
biafs  fome  way  or  other  from  the  temperature 
of  the  climate  ( a ).  Experience  too  confirms  this 
by  the  example  of  moft  countries,  where  victo¬ 
rious  enemies  have  appeared. 

The  Gallo-Grecians  of  old  were  a  colony 
defeended  from  a  moft  daring  and  warlike 
people,  the  antient  Gauls ,  whofe  character  for 
bravery  and  courage  will  ever  be  admired,  ’till 
the  commentaries  of  Ccefar  are  no  longer  in 
repute ;  yet  the  defendants  of  this  intrepid 
people,  brought  up  in  a  foreign  foil,  a  province 
of  the  leffer  AJia>  not  long  preferv’d  the  fire  of 
their  anceftors,  but  foon  relaxed  their  difei- 
pline,  and  in  every  refpedt  were  the  fame  ef¬ 
feminate,  foft  and  unmanly  race,  as  lazy  luxury 
had  before  formed  the  Afiaticks  themfelves. 

The  French  at  this  day  are  by  no  means  im¬ 
mediately  defeended  from  the  antient  Gauls , 
but  rather  from  a  more  northern  race ;  yet  have 
they  the  fame  manners,  cuftoms,  and  charaCte- 
rifticks  as  the  graved:  hiftorians,  Ccefar ,  Livy% 
and  others,  aferibed  to  the  inhabitans  of  thefe 
parts  in  their  days  ;  fuch  as  a  furprifing  rea- 
dinefs  to  imitate  the  performances  in  art  of 
others,  Genus  fumtnee  folertia  ad  omnia  imitanda , 
atqite  efficienda ,  quee  ab  quoque  traduhtur  aptijji- 
mum .  That  fickle,  gay  and  inconftant  temper  j 


(a)  Vicf,  Barclaij  Icon  Animorum0 
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fo  remarkable  in  that  nation  to  this  day,  is  gen- 
fur’ d  by  Livy  and  Floras  in  the  antient  Gauls . 
In  the  fame  manner  the  prefent  Englijh  are 
defcended  fram  a  promifcuous  mixture  of  the 
old  iflanders,  Romans ,  Danes ,  Normans , 

0/zr,  and  a  motley  compofition  of  all  other  na¬ 
tions  befides  •  yet  our  charadteriftics  are  at 
prefent  perfectly  {imilar  to  what  Ccefar  and 
* Tacitus  relate  of  the  antient  Britons:  an  En¬ 
glijh  hufband  at  prefent  is  no  more  apt  to  be 
jealous  than  fuch  a  one  was  near  3800  years 
ago:  the  fpirit  of  emulation  againft  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation  is  not  diminifhed  in  us  at  this 
day,  from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Agricola. 
Nor  is  there,  I  hope,  any  danger  that  it  may 
in  time  to  come.  Many  other  iimilar  inftances 
might  be  produced  from  antient  hiftory,  if  it 
would  not  in  this  place  feem  tedious ;  but  be¬ 
fore  I  quite  take  leave  of  this  part  of  my  fob* 
jedt,  I  beg  I  may  inftance  two  fadts  from  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory. 

The  Portuguefe ,  who  made  up  at  leaf!:  one 
half  of  that  almoft  invincible  Spanijh  infantry, 
that  was  fo  famous  in  the  wars  of  Spain  againft 
the  United  Provinces ,  and  which  was  at  laft 
totally  cut  off  at  Rocroix ,  thefe  fame  gallant 
foldiers,  whofe  hearts  were  thus  fteel’d  with 
valour,  had  at  that  time,  fome  of  their  neareft 
relations  in  the  Eajl-hidies ,  whofe  fpirits  were 
more  yielding  than  the  melting  hearts  oi  the 
tendered:  women,  infomuch  that  one  Dutchman 
could  put  to  flight  twenty  of  thofe  Portuguese , 

E  4  Laftly, 
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Laftiy,  the  Caflillians  to  this  day  at  home  pre¬ 
serve  their  antient  character  of  temperance,  cou¬ 
rage,  and  of  perfevering  in  hardships.  Corpora 
hominum  ad  medium ,  labor emque  animi  ad  mortem 
parati ,  dura  omnibus  &  adflriCta  parcimonia, 
Illis  Jbrtior  taciturnitatis  cur  a  quam  roitce<  Yet 
fuch  of  them  as  have  been  tranfplanted  to  fome 
of  the  Spanijh  fettlements  of  America^  have  had 
grand-children  the  moft  degenerate  and  cow¬ 
ardly  that  one  could  poffibly  imagine  any  one 
to  be,  who  bears  the  character  of  a  man.  The 
ingenious  author  of  Reflections  Critiques  fur  la 
poefle  &  fur  la  peinture ,  hath  treated  and  illu¬ 
strated  this  matter  more  at  length,  to  whom  I 
refer  for  more  examples  to  this  purpofe. 

As  for  any  objections  to  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  which  may  be  raifed  from  the  re¬ 
markable  difference  obfervable  between  the 
prefent  and  antient  people  of  Romey  and  the 
modern  Dutch  and  the  antient  Frifli  ;  there 
are  fo  many  moral,  as  well  as  phyfical  reafons 
for  it,  that  it  would  be  more  aftonifhing  to  find 
any  refemblance  in  their  characters.  Antient 
Rome  being  fack’d  upon  the  incurfion  of  the 
Goths  under  Alaricy  faw  her  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  her  ftately  obelifks,  her  public  baths,  and 
her  numerous  aqueducts  involv'd  in  one  com¬ 
mon  ruin.  Thefe  laft  convey’d  water  to  purge 
and  cleanfe  the  public  fhores  of  the  filth  from 
fo  large  a  city.  But  when  they  were  once 
broken  and  flopped,  the  air  ftagnating  in  them 
now  and  then,  exhales  and  fills  the  region  with 

fcufa 
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fuch  unwholfome  fumes,  that  the  healthieft 
ftranger  coming  to  fettle  there  at  particular  fea- 
fens,  is  certainly  feiz’d  of  a  violent  illnefs,  which 
is  very  often  fatal ;  befides  the  dire  effedts  of 
monkilh  fuperftition,  which  hath  overfpread 
the  land,  deprives  the  country  of  hands  to  till 
the  ground,  and  fo  leaves  the  Campagnia  di 
Roma ,  formerly  the  moft  pleafant  and  fertile 
part  of~ all  Italy,  now  a  defolate  and  unwhol¬ 
fome  country,  where,  inftead  of  fields  fertile  in 
all  the  pomp  of  harveft,  nought  but  unfriend¬ 
ly  fogs  and  damps  arife.  As  for  Holland ,  it  is 
certainly  much  chang’d  from  what  it  was  in 
‘Tacitus’s  time,  being  formerly  a  woody  coun¬ 
try,  and  quite  uneven,  through  which  then  a 
branch  of  the  Rhine  pafs’d  through  Utrecht  in 
a  rapid  courfe  to  the  fea ;  now  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  one  extended  plain,  cut  out  into  fuch 
numerous  canals,  that  the  fanning  breezes  ex¬ 
hale  all  fupplies  from  its  head ;  and  when  a 
narrow  canal  hath  reached  within  fome  hun¬ 
dred  yards  of  the  fea  its  force  is  fpent,  and  it 
is  only  as  a  ftagnating  pool,  never  mixing  its 
waters  with  the  main.  The  people  of  Hol¬ 
land,  inftead  of  being  a  warlike  race,  have  turn¬ 
ed  their  heads  folely  to  trade  and  pecuniary 
views,  whereby  they  negledl  all  manly  exerci- 
fes,  infomuch  that  Puffendorf  fays  of  them, 
Equo  injidens  Batavus  ludibrium  omnibus  debet . 

But  what  more  nearly  concerns  our  prefent 
inquiry  is,  that  women  in  the  fouth-eaft  parts 
of  Italy ,  in  a  chlorofis  and  hyfterical  affeftions, 

luffer 
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fuffer  the  fame  delirious  fymptoms  as  perfons 
poifon’d  by  the  Tarantula  do,  and  are  cured  the 
fame  way  (a).  This  coniideration,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  of  fadtsffaid  to  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  bite  of  the  Tarantula ,  hath  given 
juft  grounds  to  queftion  whether  that  diforder, 
which  is  annually  found  among  fome  people 
of  Apulia ,  the  hotteft  part  of  all  Italy ,  and  is 
cured  by  muftck,  is  not  rather  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  other  caufes  than  the  bite  of  a  fpider. 
On  the  one  hand  Baglivi ,  after  the  example 
of  fome  of  the  more  credulous  antients,  gives 
us  feveral  accounts,  which  carry  an  air  of  can¬ 
dour  and  truth  in  particular  parts  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,  and  is  fince  followed  by  a  train  of  Italian 
Monks,  whofe  relations  are  blended  with  fuch 
extravagant  conceits  and  whimfical  ftories,  as 
require  more  ample  faith  than  our  philofophical 
creed  requires.  Thus  the  credulous  Bocconi  re¬ 
lates,  that  no  minor  Francifcan  friar  was  ever 
bit  by  a  Tarantula  at  Brundufium ,  but  many  of 
the  Capuchins  have  fuffered.  They  further  add, 
that  when  a  Capuchin  friar  is  bit,  it  proves  to 
him  an  inftant  cure  to  put  on  the  habit  of  a 
Francifcan  (b). 

This  power  they  afcrib’d  to  a  cell  of  St. 
Francis ,  in  which  none  of  the  fpider  kind  have 
ever  bred.  Now  wdiat  fober  philofopher  could 
give  credit  to  any  facft  afferted  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  fo  thorough-paced  a  believer  ?  for  my  own 
part, 

{a)  Mead  on  the  Tarantula,  p  109. 

(b)  See  note  annexed  at  the  latter  end* 

1  £>§od~ 


'uodcunque  ojlendit  mihi  Jic,  incredulus  odi. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Mead,  from  a  true 
fpirit  of  philofophy,  having  ftripped  thefe  au¬ 
thors  of  the  moft  marvellous  things,  hath  re¬ 
conciled  many  people  to  the  opinion,  that  this 
creature's  bite  is  really  venomous :  but  it  is.  a 
hard  matter  to  fatisfy  one’s  feif  and  others  in 
a  point  of  this  nature  at  fo  great  a  diftance,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  fhall  infift  no  further  on  it  at 
prefent ;  but  rather  obferve,  that,  from  what 
caufes  foever  that  diforder  proceeds,  fome  fuch 
I  have  undoubted  reafon  to  fuppoie  annually 
prevails  in  the  faid  province,  and  is  cured 
by  mufick.  A  gentleman  of  great  candour, 
who  formerly  lived  three  years  at  Gallipoli,  af- 
fures  me,  he  had  frequently  obferved  old  wo¬ 
men  as  well  as  young  girls  feiz’d  with  a  me¬ 
lancholy  diforder  (a),  which  they  call  the  bite 
of  the  Tarantula,  that  was  cured  no  other  ways 
than  by  mufick ;  and  that  the  perfons  who 

(a)  A  diforder  fomewhat  of  the  fame  kind  is  mentioned 
as  an  uncommon  accident  by  Arijisxenus  the  mufieian,  to 
have  befallen  the  Italian  women,  and  upon  confuting  the  ora¬ 
cle,  the  fame  method  of  cure  was  declared  at  that  time  as 
is  now  a-days  ufed.  y*?  ylyveaQat  roixvlcc ?.  Tantae 

enim  apud  eas  extiterunt  mentis  abalienationes  ut  aliquando  fe- 
dentes  ac  casnantes  vocantem  aiiquem  fe  exaudire  opinatse  pron- 
puerint  fe,neque  teneripotuerint  atquc  extra  urbemprocurrerent. 
Locris  porro  &  Rheginis  oraculum  hac  de  re  confulentibus 
refpondilfe  deum  ;  ftnem  mali  futurum  fi  die  duodecima  pla¬ 
nes  deo  canerent  vernos  LX.  Itaque  inde  in  Italia  multos  ex- 
titiffe  pseanum  feriptores,  Appollon.  hill.  cap.  40* 

formerly 
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formerly  have  been  troubled  with  that  difor- 
der,  tho’  under  the  utmoff  freights  to  fupport 
themfelves  by  their  daily  labours,  never  fail  to 
lay  by  a  little  provifion  for  the  mufick  at  the 
approaching  feafon  ;  for  when  the  time  of 
the  year  returns,  the  patients  fall  ill  again 
of  the  fame  moping  complaints,  if  the  fame  re¬ 
medy  is  not  ufed.  ’Tis  remarkable  that  diffe¬ 
rent  tunes  afifedt  different  perfons,  but  gene¬ 
rally  the  brifkeft  airs  do  moil:  fervice  to  this 
melancholy  people ;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
mufick  at  the  time,  that  they  often  fall  a  danc¬ 
ing  upon  hearing  it,  though  before  they  could 
fcarce  fpeak,  or  be  fuppofed  capable  of  any  de¬ 
gree  of  motion  ;  and  in  this  extatick  way  they 
continue  ’till  their  former  health  of  body  and 
mind  is  reftored  (a). 

The  phrenfy  is  a  diforder  in  which  you  find 
all  the  fymptoms  of  a  delirium,  and  a  conti¬ 
nued  acute  fever  befides ;  fo  that  the  method 
of  cure  by  mufick,  which  was  above  proved 
advantageous  in  the  one,  will  be  no  lefs  fervice- 
able  in  the  other  difeafe.  The  truth  of  this 
affertion  appears  by  a  fadt  taken  from  the  hif- 

See  Alexander  ab  Alexandra ,  Cenforinus,  Baglivi,  Bocconi , 
Mead,  and  others  (a)' 

Cholerici  bilis  incendio  exuruntur,  melancholici  atrae  bill's 
corroduntur  afperitate  :  moleftus  itaque  humor  Temper  angit 
utrofque,  cogitque  Tolamen  aliquod  maximum  atque  continuum 
contra  continuam  humor um  moleftiam  quasrere,  hujufmodi  funt 
xnufioe  amorifque  deliciae,  nullis  enirn  aliis  oble&amentis  tam  a$I- 
due  operam  impendere  poffumus  quam  muficas  vocumque  delini- 
mentis,  pulchritudiniTque  illecebris.  Marfil.  Ficin.  Comment, 
in  JPlaton.  p.  787 .  Edit.  Lugduni,  fol.  1590. 
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tory  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris  ( a).  A 
dancing-mafter,  after  too  much  fatigue,  fell  ill 
of  a  fever,  that  in  five  days  was  accompany’d 
with  comatous  fymptoms,  which  afterwards 
changed  into  a  mute  phrenfy,  in  which  he 
continually  ftrove  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  threat- 
ned  with  his  head  and  ftern  countenance  all 
who  oppos’d  him,  and  in  a  fullen  mood  ob- 
ftinately  refufed  all  remedies.  In  thefe  circum- 
ftances  Mr.  de  Mandajor  propofed  to  try  the 
power  of  mufick ;  -  and  by  his  advice  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  play’d  fuch  airs  in  audience  of  the 
patient,  as  he  knew  formerly  were  moil  agree¬ 
able  ;  this  unufual  method,  in  the  cafe  of  a  dy¬ 
ing  man,  pafs’d  not  uncenfur  d  ;  but  as  it  had 
happy  effedts,  the  obje&ors  were  foon  filenc’d ; 
for  when  the  patient  heard  the  mufick,  he 
rais’d  himfelf  with  an  agreeable  furprize,  and 
attempted  to  keep  time  with  his  hands,  which 
being  prevented  by  force,  he  continued  nod¬ 
ding  his  head  in  expreffion  of  pleafure ;  and 
when  the  by-ftanders  difcovered  this  in  him, 
they  left  him  to  himfelf,  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  he  fell  into  a  deep  fleep,  and  had,  du¬ 
ring  his  nap,  a  happy  crifis.  Thus  we  find  the 
turbulent  and  diforder’d  fenfes  lull’d  in  pleaf- 
ing  flumbers  by  the  fweet  extafies  which 
founds  produce.  And  we  find  this  practice 
in  high  repute  among  the  beft  authors  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  ftrongly  recommended  in  thefe 
cafes  :  for  Ardens,  by  iect  a  Pneumatic,  who, 
[a)  Academ,  des  Sciences,  l’An,  1708,  hill,  pag*  27* 
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from  the  dialed;  he  wrote  in,  muft  have  lived 
before  Julius  Ccefar ,  or  not  long  after,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  le  Clerc ,  exprefsly  enjoins  this  re¬ 
medy  in  fuch  people,  efpecially  as  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  mufick  (a).  The  polifhed  Celfus 
too,  the  Roman  Hippocrates ,  who  manifells 
himfelf  a  rational  judge  in  phyfical  fubjedts, 
and  a  man  of  excelleet  ienfe,  concurs  with  the 
former  opinion  in  order  to  compofe  the  gloo¬ 
my  images  that  difturb  the  fancy  in  this  dif- 
eafe  (a). 

From  the  inftances  already  mentioned  of  the 
power  of  mufick  on  difeafes  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  in  railing  or  compofing  particular  af¬ 
fections  of  the  mind,  and  from  a  confideration 
that  madnefs  is  ufually  attended  with  violent 
excefles  or  defects  of  fome  of  the  natural  paf- 
lions,  if  not  immediately  caufed  by  them  ;  it  is 
here  fubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  philofo- 
phical  phyfician,  how  far  the  power  of  mufick, 
judicioufly  exerted,  may  be  of  fervice  in  mania¬ 
cal  cafes.  I  own  the  prefumption  of  it’s  fuccefs, 
in  feveralof  this  kind,  firft  induced  me  to  treat 
profeffedly  on  the  fubjedt,  when  I  called  to 
mind  the  few,  and  too  frequently  fruitlefs  at¬ 
tempts  of  phyficians,  to  reftore  fuch  miferable 


( a )  "Twits  clyuydi,  luccm  dj  r a,  %wy(koc.  ptsc-mu  c$\  m 
avhcov  s<p’  7\vQr,$  y  rj  fAth&Tvi  Yla'i^vv 


trvv  co  $7). 

Ylsgi  OEEnNHAGHN.  I .  I .  p.  8$.  Edit.  Wiggan. 

(£)  Quorundam  enim  vani  metus  levandi  funt  quorundam 
difcutiendse  trifles  cogitationes :  ad  quod  fymphonise  &  cymba- 
la  ftrepitulque  proficiunt.  Celf.  1.  3.  c.  18. 

*  wretches, 
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wretches,  as  are  once  unhappily  confined  to  a 
mad-houfe  ;  for  in  this  affecting  fcene  of  hu¬ 
man  mifery,  modern  practice  allows  of  little 
more  than  of  general  evacuations  firft,  afterwards 
nervous  medicines  and  cold  bathing.  But  the 
flender  fuccefs  of  thefe  remedies  demonftrate 
their  inefficiency,  and  therefore  calls  on  the 
friends  to  fociety,  to  revive  that  antient  practice, 
which  was  attended  with  fuch  furprifing  and  fa- 
lutary  effects. 

And  indeed  the  condition  of  maniacs  in  the 
worft  ftate  of  their  diforder,  requires  fomething 
more  than  is  commonly  pradtifed,  feeing  the 
moft  draftic  remedies,  at  that  time,  have  little 
effedt  on  the  animal  fecretions ;  for  I  have  fome- 
times  given  to  a  maniac,  to  procure  one  ftool, 
above  fix  times  the  quantity  of  a  purgative, 
that  would  have  caufed  at  leaft  half  a  dozen 
motions  to  the  ftrongeft  man  in  health  ;  and 
have  alfo  remarked  the  fame  thing,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  opiates,  as  well  as  other  medicines. 
For  the  mind’s  attention  being  fufpended,  or 
unduly  ftretched,  fome  organs  of  the  body 
are  fufceptible  of  much  ftronger  irritations,  be¬ 
fore  the  ufual  fecretions  and  excretions  take 
place ;  for  which  reafon  maniacs  can  bear  the 
moft  intenfe  cold,  and  a  long  abftinence  from 
all  kind  of  refrefhment,  either  of  food  or  fleep, 
without  a  prefent  remarkable  prejudice.  Now 
if  it  were  found  practicable  in  fome  cafes  to 
footh  the  turbulent  affedtions,  and  appeafe  the 
diforderly  rovings  of  fancy,  and  as  it  were  to  re- 

eftabliffi 
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eftablifh  Uie  former  union  of  the  body  and 
mind,  by  the  powers  of  mufick,  in  that  inter¬ 
val  of  time,  proper  medicines  might  be  admini- 
ftred  to  better  purpofe,  by  which  means  the  ma¬ 
terial  offending  caufe  may  be  evacuated,  which 
could  never  be  reached  whilft  the  mind’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  bodily  organs  fo  far  ceafed. 

In  the  laft  century,  the  ingenious  Dr.  Willis 
feems  to  have  pointed  out  this  method  of 
curing  madnefs,  but  at  the  fame  time,  convinces 
me  how  difficult  a  matter  it  is  for  a  private  man, 
even  of  great  abilities,  to  eftablifh  any  opinion, 
when  the  fentiments  of  his  cotemporaries  do 
not  nearly  concide  with  his  own  (a). 

That  mufick  is  effective  in  moft  people,  and 
more  particularly  in  fome  few  (from  a  peculiar 
conformation,  the  force  of  cuftom,  &c.)  of 
very  remarkable  alterations  feems  evident,  from 
its  being  a  kind  of  univerfal  incentive  to  motion 
or  reft.  And  if  we  duly  attend  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  we  fhall  find  their  effedts, 
and  evacuations,  to  depend  almoft  intirely  on 
the  motions,  they  appeafe  or  excite.  A  majo¬ 
rity  of  thefe  we  mint  acknowledge  to  operate 

{a)  Muika  non  modo  phanatafiam  deleftatione  quadam  affi- 
cit  verum  infuper  cordis  mcerori  &  triftitise  fuccurrit ;  imo 
pafliones  quafvis  turbulentas  ex  fanguinis  seflu  &  fludluatione 
immodica  in  pedtore  excitatas  fedat.  (Deinceps).  Melodia  au- 
ribus  introdudta  &  per  hanc  provinciam  difFufa  quad  benigno 
"fcfflatu  fpiritus  hujus  incolas  incantat,  eolque  a  furore  avocatos 
velut  ad  tripudii  numeros  &  modos  componit*  adeoque  tumul- 
tus  quofvis  &  inordinationes  inibi  excitatas  cornpefcit.  Willis. 
Cereb.  Anat.  c,  17. 
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on  the  more  previous  emundtorles,  and  grdflef 
humors  of  the  body  (a).  But  in  mufick,  pro¬ 
vidence  feems  to  have  favoured  us  with  a  much 
more  agreeable  application  to  the  intelligent 
principle  itfelf,  and  a  molt  delicious  cordial 
againfl:  the  inquietudes  and  defeats,  which  its 
imprifonment  in  the  body  has  fubjedted  it  to. 
Befides  which,  as  it  folaces  the  mind,  and  fooths' 
the  paflions,  it  has  a  confiderable  tendency  to 
maintain  that  blisfiil  union,  which  gives  the 
foie  relifih  of  every  enjoyment,  the  Mens  fana 
m  corpore  Juno . 

And  indeed  to  this  purpofe,  not  mufick  only* 
but  whatever  is  harmonious  and  agreeable  to  the 
other  fenles^  may  probably  conduce  ;  fuch  as  de¬ 
lightful  and  extenfive  profpedts  of  nature,  ele¬ 
gant  buildings,  fine  paintings  and  refrefhing 
odors,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  inciting  fenfations 
of  touch  and  tafte,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
fometimes  outweighed  by  indulgence  in  them, 
beyond  the  limits  of  juft  proportion,  which 
may  be  termed  a  kind  of  univerfal  harmony. 

We  find  many  more  difeafes  mentioned  in 
the  remains  of  the  antients,  wherein  they  ex¬ 
perienced  the  good  effedts  of  mufick,  though 
the  book  which  cTheophraJlu$  wrote  lipon  en- 

(a)  But  mufick  fivjeet  can  minifler  to  minds  difeas’d. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  forrow, 

Raze  out  the  written  trouble^  of  the  brain, 

And  with  its , Tweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  all  perilous  fluff 
Which  ways  upon  the  heart. 
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thuiiafm  is  loft,  yet  Athenceus  tells  us,  it  related 
the  method  of  curing  ifchiadic  pains  by  the 
Phrygian  harmony,  And  Cceiius  Aurelianus  of 
the  methodift  fed:  in  phyfic,  which'  firft  appear¬ 
ed  at  Rome  under  Augujius ,  or  Tiberius  Cafar, 
and  was  introduced  by  the  fafhionable  court 
phyfician  Themijm  ( a ),  this  Ccelius,  I  fay,  relates, 
that  Philifliorf s  brother  had  reckoned  mufick 
ferviceable  in  the  Sciatica ,  and  tells  us  of  one 
man  in  particular  who  efed  to  place  the  inftra- 
ment,  while  he  play’d  upon  the  part  affeded, 
and  by  that  means,  the  agony  of  pain  was 
eafed  ( b).  Thus  our  author  makes  up  for  the 
fearbarifm  of  his  language,  by  a  greater  trea- 
fore  of  pradical  knowledge,  than  is  any  where 
among  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  met  with, 
and  moft  of  which  but  for  his  fuperior  dili¬ 
gence  had  been  intirely  loft  in  our  times.  This 
pradice  continued  long  in  vogue,  for  Alexander 
ab  Alexandra  mentions  it,  and  fpeaks  more  par¬ 
ticularly  of  one  Ifmenias  a  Theban ,  who  ufed  mu¬ 
fick  in  the  cure  of  that,  as  well  as  in  other 
pains  of  the  hip  (c)„ 

But 


fa)  Et  quidara  methodic!  noftri  feculi  fubauftorc  (ut  ipri  vi- 
derivolunt)  Themifone  contendunt,  nuliius  caufe  notitiam  quie> 
quam  ad  curationes  pertinere.  Celf.  p.  15.  Ed.  Va?tderlind. 

(b)  Alii  Cantilenas  adhibendas  probaverunt,  ut  etiam  Phili- 
Hionis  frateridem  memorat,  L,  22 .  de  Adjutoriis  fcribens  quen- 
dam  hftulatorem  loca  dolentia  decantafle  qu<e  cum  faltum  fume- 
rent,  palpitando,  difcuffo  dolore  mitefcerent,  Cod.  Aurel.  Edit; 
Aseman,  p.  555. 

( c)  Fertur  quoque  Ifmenias  Thebanus  plures  Bcetiorum  ifchi- 
adicos  &  coxendioum  dolore  laborantes  incentione  tibiae  bon* 
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But  as  that  method  of  cure  will  appear  whim- 
fical  to  moft  people  at  this  time  of  day,  fo  we 
find  Sorams  long  ago  declared  Pkilijlion  and 
doctors  of  his  way  of  thinking,  were  got  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  common  fenfe,  and  under 
a.  delufion  for  expediting  to  cure  Inch  painful 
difeafes  by  fuch  fimple  ways 

We  are  likewise  told  by  Gellius ,  that  Theo* 
phrajhis  recommended  mufick  in  the  bites  of 
venomous  ferpents,  and  the  Arabian  phyficians, 
but  more  particularly  their  prophet  himfelf,  in  a 
manufcript  not  yet  tranflated  from  the  Arabick , 
entituled  de  Me dt ana  prophet advifed  it  when 
any  one  was  poilbned  by  a  fcorpion.  But  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  as  the  bites  of  feveral  venomous 
animals  are,  at  particular  times,  quite  innoxious, 
that  thofe  who  under  fuch  circumftances  fup- 
pofed  themfelves  cured  by  mufick,  would  have 
recovered  without  any  other  remedy,  than  what 
is  requifite  to  heal  a  common  wound,  in  fad 
having  received  no  infedion. 

But  that  we  may  in  one  viewr  fee  moft  of 
what  hath  ever  been  propagated  concerning  this 
fubjed,  let  us  read  Marti  arms  Capella.  ££  I  have 
cc  (fays  he)  often  cured  diforders  of  the  mind 
<£  as  well  as  the  body  with  mufick,  fometimes 
€C  franticks  with  fymphony  •  Damon,  one  of 

valetudini  reftituifte.  And  farther  he  relates  of  Theophrajtus , 
Eum  literis  mandalfe  agcepimus  quibufdam  viperarum  moriibus 
cantus  tibiarum  &  fidicinum  atque  alia  organa  artis  muficas  mo¬ 
dulate  adhibita  aptiffime  mederi.  .Dies  Geneal,  L,  z.  C.  17. 
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*c  my  tribe,  retrained  fome  petulant  and  drum 
4 4  ken  young  men  with  grave  ftrains,  our  an- 
4C  ceftors  cured  fevers  and  flopped  wounds  with 
tc  harmony.  Afclepiades  ufed  mujick  for  diforders 
'c  of  the  ears ;  who  is  ignorant  (adds  he)  that 
6C  ifchiadic  pains  are  difcufled  by  the  melody  of 
cc  the  organ.  Xenocrates  by  this  means  cured 
<c  Lympaticks,  and  the  vifion-ftruck  ;  befides  it 
£C  is  well  known  that  Shales  of  Crete  removed 
cc  a  peftilence  and  other  difeafes  by  the  fvveet- 
£C  nefs  of  his  lyre ;  birds  too  are  charmed  with 
<c  pipes,  and  elephants  tamed  by  the  found  of 
an  organ  (a)” 

This  is  the  fum  of  what  he  hath  colledled 
from  other  authors ;  Galen  tells  the  flory  of  Da¬ 
mon  (b)y  and  Plutarch  furnifhes  him  with  fe- 
veral  of  vthe  reft. 

But  of  all  the  antients,  Herophilus  feems  to 
have  been  the  greateft  Enthufiaft  in  this  matter, 
in  fuppofing  the  ordinary  tenor  of  the  pulfe  was 
regulated  entirely  in  harmonic  proportion,  and 
for  that  reafon  condemns  all  other  means  of 
jud  ging  of  the  ftate  of  health,  befides  the  obfer- 
vation  of  the  pulfe.  This  fondnefs  however, 
for  'a  favourite  conceit,  was  feverely  cenfured  by 
fome  who  came  after  him,  as  it  evidently  ap¬ 
peared  an  over  refined  fpeculation,  that  only 

(a)  De  Nupt.  Philol.  D.  9.  179.  Edit.  Meibom. 

( b  )  Aelpov  a  {.vacnx-oq  ccvXrflgicit  ,zs-a.^oi'yYivo{/>iv©~  uvhdcrv)  to 

yiov.  &c.  Simulac  Damon  mulicus  tibicinas  qus  adolefcentibus 
quibutdam  temuientis  infanaque  agentibus  Phrygium  canebat, 
inutare  modtim  in  donum  (Ect,%vra}ov)  graviffimum  juffit,  con¬ 
tinue  illi  a  temerario  illo  impetu  dediterunt,  Galen,  de  Placit. 
Hip.  &  Fiat.  L,  9. 
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exifted  in  the  imagination  of  its  vifionary  au¬ 
thor  ( a ).  And  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  fame 
turn  of  mind  as  his,  that  fuch  ftrange  accounts 
are  recorded  of  the  effects  of  mufick  on  dolphins 
and  other  animals,  the  ferious  mention  of  which 
would,  in  our  times,  render  a  man  juftly  fuf~ 
pecffed  of  more  credulity,  than  found  judge¬ 
ment. 

r  ‘  .  •  .  ,'vl  .  1  J  „  .  f  .  .  \  ■  •  , 

CHAP.  Vi 

Of  the  retardation  of  old  age  by  the  application 

of  mufick.  i 

BU  T  the  bufinefs  of  a  judicious  phyfician 
fhould  not  be  confined,  merely  to  the 
cure  of  prefent  difeafes,  or  to  prevent  fuch,  as 
may,  probably,  fome  time  after,  take  place  in 
the  animal  oeconomy,  but  as  a  philofopher  and 
friend  to  mankind,  his  views  fhould  be  farther 
extended,  and  having  once  attained  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  fprings  of  life,  and  principles 
of  being,  and  what  obftrufts  their  courfe,  or 
hinders  their  free  aftion,  it  behoves  him  to 
inveftigate  fome  means  of  continuing  them  lon¬ 
ger,  or  (if  poffible)  of  retarding  the  motion  of 
fome  wheels  in  this  complex  machine,  which 
continued  in  the  ufual  manner,  muft  qf  courfe 
wear  out  and  deftroy  the  whole  frame  in  a 

(a)  Pliny,  L.  29.  §  v.  &  L.  3.  C.  10. 
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■fhorter  time,  than  if  the  fame  quantity  of  mo 
tion  upon  the  whole  were  carried  on  with  a 
lefs  degree  of  velocity.  For  the  animal  fyftem 
may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of  clockwork, 
which,  from  the  compoiition  and  make  of  its 
internal  parts,  is  capable  of  no  more  than  a  de¬ 
terminate  quantity  of  abfolute  motion,  ‘  before 
it  will  ftop  intirely  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm ; 
but  if  the  velocity  of  the  motion  is  retarded, 
confequently  the  time  will  be  longer  3  and  if 
the  weights  be  increafed,  it  will  take  a  fhorter 
time  to  run  down.  Now  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
every  wife  phyfician,  t6  inveftigate  the  main 
fprings  on  which  the  animal  clock-work  de¬ 
pends,  and  then  to  apply  this  canon,  to  in- 
create  the  motion  of  feme  fmaller  wheels, 
while  he  retards  the  main  fprings,  which  di¬ 
rect  the  greater  part  of  the  reft.  With  regard 
to  this,  we  are  to  confider,  that  no  vaunted 
elixir  of  the  chymifts,  nor  any  coftly  juleps 
from  the  apothecary,  yet  known,  have  hitherto 
effected  this  deiirable  end ;  but  whatever  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  done,  can  only  be  derived  from 
fuch  means  as  are  yet  untried  by  the  greateft 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  indeed  can  never 
be  cautioufiy  attended  to  by  any,  who  are  not 
placed  in  a  fuperior  rank  of  the  various  clafles 
of  mankind ;  for  nature  ripens  all  her  pro¬ 
ductions  by  flow  degrees,  and  whenever  we  de~ 
fign  to  aft  wifely,  we  ought  to  proceed  upon 
her  plan,  and  therefore,  after  her  example,  ftu- 
dioufly  avoid  all  chafms3  and  only  hope  for 
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fuccefs,  in  proportion  as  we  are  capable,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  vital  functions,  to  divert  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  her  operations  by  infenlible 
degrees,  and  the  gentleft  efforts  that  can  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  effect  propofed.  But  this  can 
never  be  hoped  from  the  vulgar  herd  of  man¬ 
kind,  whom  no  motives  of  what  fort  foever 
can  engage  to  be  confiftent  with  themfelves,  in 
any  lcheme  of  action,  and  much  lefs,  would 
they  be  fatisfied  to  forego  the  pleafures  arifing 
from  the  irregular  gratification  of  each  paffing 
fancy,  for  the  future  profped  of  a  prolonged 
exiftence  in  this  world.  Befides,  the  neceffary 
precautions  againft  death  are  (if  I  rightly  con¬ 
ceive  of  them)  too  complex  to  be  pradifed 
but  by  a  few,  in  comparifon  of  the  bulk  and 
multitude  of  men. 

At  prefent  therefore,  I  fhall  only  mention 
one  principal  caufe  of  decay,  and  premature 
death  to  moil  people,  who  are  in  the  bufy 
world,  and  amidft  the  hurry  of  focial  life. 
This  then  I  apprehend  to  arife  from  the  great 
wafte  and  diffipation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  fee¬ 
ing  thefe  are  the  primary  agents  and  operators, 
which  the  prudent  mind  employs  in  producing 
innumerable  alterations  every  moment  on  the 
body.  If  this  then  be  the  cafe,  our  prima¬ 
ry  intention  fhould  be  to  renew,  in  advanced 
life,  a  frefh  fupply  of  fpirits,  equal  to  thofe  in 
former  days,  or  if  this  be  beyond  our  power, 
we  fhould  think  of  fome  method  to  regulate 

o 

our  conuant  expence,  and  with  frugal  oeeono- 
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my  lay  up  the  fuperfluous  wafte,  and  unnecefl 
fary  profuflon  fo  often  committed,  when  cor- 
roding  cares  and  inordinate  paffions,  excite  con¬ 
tinual  difquiet  and  anarchy  within. 

To  illuftrate  this,  it  may  be  well  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  of  all  perfons  mentioned  in  hiftory 
to  have  attained  very  long  life,  philofophic  and 
abftemious  men  have  ever  been  remarkable.  De¬ 
mocritus ,  Plato,  Parmenides ,  Gorgias ,  Prota¬ 
goras ,  Seneca ,  and  others  of  antient  time,  a- 
mongthem  oderns,  mathematical  philofophers  in 
particular.  And  the  great  Lord  Bacon  afferts, 
that  temperance  and  a  Pythagoric  life,  or  that 
kind  which  fome  of  the  religious  abroad  follow, 
is  in  general  mod  conducive  to  longevity.  Now 
Plato,  as  well  as  Pythagoras ,  were  alike  mafters 
of  mu  li  ck  and  geometry,  and  when  we  recoi¬ 
led  what  was  above  delivered  concerning  the 
power  of  mulick,  I  believe  it  will  not  be  denied, 
that  the  ufe  of  it,  and  frequent  attention  to 
it,  might  in  a  good  meafure  promote  long 
life  (a). 

For  the  chief  precaution  againft  death,  is  to 
be  derived  from  a  confervation  of  a  proper  flock 
of  animal  fpirits,  which  are  chiefly  exhaufted 
by  inordinate  paffions,  an  excefs  of  natural  eva¬ 
cuations,  excruciating  bodily  pains,  and  fuch 

( a)  Prsecipuae  curse  efie  debet  ut  fpiritus  non  exolvantur  fae- 
pius  (et  alibi)  maxime  autera  de  operatione  fpiritus  inquifitum 
eft,  quia  operatic  fuper  fpiritus  eorumque  recrudefcentiam  ad 
prolongationem  vitse  eft  via  maxime  proclivis.  Bacon  Hiftor.  Vit, 

like 
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like  eaufes.  But  we  have  fufficiently  proved, 
that  mufick  bids  fair  to  divert  the  courfe  of  the 
fpirits,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  juft  poize 
and  movement,  as  it  feems  immediately  to  ope¬ 
rate  upon  them  ;  Now  our  excellent  author  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  invigoration  of  the  fpirits,  and 
making  them  as  it  were  young  again,  is  the 
readied:  way  to  prolong  life ;  in  confideration  of 
which  it  may  not  be  unworthy  the  trial  of  fuch 
as  are  defirous  of  long  life,  and  can  be  at  pains 
to  purfue  fome  rules  eafily  to  be  deduced  from 
Bacon’s  hiftoxy  of  life  and  death,  to  recreate 
their  fpirits  every  day  with  a  piece  of  good  mu¬ 
fick  (a),  and  thereby  a  while  unbend  the  mind’s 
attention  to  fuch  fobjedts,  as  are  by  experience 
found  moll  fatiguing  and  exhaufting  ;  for  as 
our  great  dramatick  poet  fomewhere  obferves. 

Sweet  recreation  barr’d,  what  doth  enfue 
But  moody,  moping,  and  dull  melancholy 
Akin  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  diftemperatures  and  foes  to  life. 

Shakfpear. 

But  here  it  may  feem  requilite  to  inquire, 

how  far  the  molt  eminent  mailers  of  mufick 

have  above  other  men  been  remarkable  for  Ion- 
*  ^ 

(a)  Mufica  creditur  multum  conferre  ad  fanitatem  fi  quis  ea 
quomodo  cortvenit  utatur.  Cafp.  Bartholin,  de  Tibiis  Veter 
L.  2,  c.  2, 

t  * 
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gsevity.  In  this  matter  I  confefs  myfelf  at  a  lots 
as  to  faCts ;  yet  Should  it  appear  upon  inquiry, 
that  muficians  are  no  more  remarkable  than 
other  men  on  that  account,  I  am  perfuaded 
it  would  not,  with  thinking  men,  intirely  de¬ 
ft  roy  the  probability  of  fuccefs  from  this  me¬ 
thod.  For  it  is  too  much  the  fate  of  muficians, 
as  of  other  virtuofi,  to  forfake  the  feverity  and 
chaftity  of  compofition,  and  to  form  their  own 
tafte  to  that  of  the  publick,  inflead  of  adapting 
the  publick  liking  to  nature,  by  which  affecta¬ 
tion  of  popularity,  the  florid  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  amorous  foft  ftrains  of  mu  lick  are  be¬ 
come  the  moft  fashionable  tafte.  Now  a  tran¬ 
sition  from  our  tafte  of  art  to  real  life  is  quite 
natural  and  eafy,  for  the  conduCt  of  morals  being 
founded  on  opinions,  the  artifts  foon  come  to 
relifh  the  gaudy  and  lufcious  in  life,  as  much 
as  in  art,  and  by  this  abufe,  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  mikad  of  promoting  the  definable  ends 
the  polite  arts  are  capable  of  in  fociety,  the 
greateft  inconveniencies  fpring  from  this  quar¬ 
ter.  Our  muficians  befides  are  moflly  flip- 
ported  at  theatres  and  other  publick  places, 
where  fome  irregularities  are  ever  unavoidable, 
which  are  more  than  capable  of  deftroying  the 
natural  effects  of  the  beft  mufick  on  vulgar 
minds. 

I  cannot  well  difmifs  this  fubjeCl  without  men¬ 
tioning  a  paflage  from  that  wonderful  man  Roger 
Bacon ,  whofe  extenfive  views  of  all  nature  I  fo 
much  the  more  admire,  as  he  lived  alone  the 
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man  of  fcience  in  an  age  of  the  grofieft  barba- 
rifm  and  monkifh  darknefs.  He  among  many 
other  excellent  tradts,  hath  written  exprefsly  of 
the  cure  of  old  age,  and  prefervation  of  youth  j 
and  in  this  book  often  inculcates  the  neceffity 
of  the  confervation  of  the  animal  fpirits,  as  the 
primary  means  to  produce  long  life ;  for  fays 
he,  cc  a  chearful  mind  brings  power  and  vi- 
<c  gor,  makes  a  man  rejoice,  ftirs  up  nature, 
**  and  helps  her  in  her  adtions  and  motions,  of 
u  which  fort  are  joy,  mirth,  and  whatever  pro- 
cc  vokes  laughter,  as  alfo  inftrumental  mulick 
€C  and  fongs,  to  converfe  with  company  which 
€c  difcourfe  facetioufly,  to  look  on  the  heavens 
*c  and  liars.” 

The  laft  thing  I  fhall  mention,  is  taken  from 
the  Arabian  Abubethrus  Rhazes ,  one  of  the 
beft  medical  authors  in  my  efteem  that  ever 
wrote,  he  commends  mufick  to  chear  the  link¬ 
ing  fpirits  of  pregnant  women,  and  by  this  the 
babe  unborn  is  much  helped,  and  he  declares 
that  the  mother,  by  attending  to  this  and  the 
other  regimen  which  he  judicioully  prefcribes, 
may  be  freed  of  the  numerous  train  of  ills,  that 
ufually  attend  the  fair  fex  in  this  condition  ( a ). 

(a)  Cantilenas  vero  &  jocos  atque  ea  quas  dele&atianem  af- 
ferunt  nec  non  fomnum  augere  debet.  EH  enim  poffibile  ut  cum 
hoc  regimine  in  praegnatione  segritudinem  evadat.  Rhaz.  ad 
Manferem,  L,  4.  C.  27. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Wherein  confijls  the  difference  of  antient  and 

modern  mufck . 


IT  only  remains  to  confider  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  fuch  furprifing  effects  were  com¬ 
monly  produced  by  antient  mulick,  whereas 
.modern  artifts  rarely  perform  any  thing  very 
Angular  this  way.  For  what  are  become  of 
the  charms  of  muiick  by  which  men*  beafts, 
fifties,  fowls  and  ferpents,  were  fo  frequently 
enchanted,  and  their  very  natures  changed  : 
by  which  the  paffions  of  men  were  raifed  to 
the  greateft  height  and  violence,  and  then  as 
fuddenly  appeafed.  It  is  agreed  (fays  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Temple)  by  the  learned,  that  the  fcience 
of  muftck  poftefted,  and  fo  juftly  admired  by 
the  antients  is  wholly  loft,  and  that  what 
we  have  now,  is  made  up  of  certain  notes 
that  fell  into  the  fancy  or  obfervation  of  a 
poor  friar  in  chanting  his  mattins ;  Pancirollusy 
Ifaac  Vojjius ,  with  others  of  a  more  illuftrious 
.character  ( a )  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  the 
learned  Vofm  inlifts  upon  it  chiefly  for  the 
following  reaions;  firft  he  alledges,  that  too 
little  regard  is  paid  in  modern  compofiti- 
ons  to  the  laws  of  the  rythmus  or  variation  of 
time,  which  is  the  very  foul  of  harmony  ( b ). 


(a)  See  CharaaeriHicks,  VoL  3* 

(b)  To  GJUV  0  guO/xls. 
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Secondly,  our  inftruments  are  not  well  con¬ 
trived;  and  laftly,  our  muficians  infill:  too  much 
upon  reiterated  quavers  on  the  fame  notes,  and 
introduce  too  many  llurs  into  the  composition. 
In  anfwer  to  this  we  muft  intirely  agree  with 
thefe  gentlemen,  that  the  moft  excellent  mo¬ 
dern  airs  keep  moft  to  the  laws  of  the  ryth- 
mus  in  the  bars,  and  every  one  is  fenfible  of  a 
fuperior  pleafure  arifing  from  this  caufe,  but  the 
force  of  it  will  be  beft  of  all  difcovered  in  at¬ 
tending  to  the  mufick  of  Milton" s  Lf Allegro  &■ 
II  Penferojo ,  Acts  &  Galatea ,  fet  by  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr.  Handel,  as  thefe  pieces  are,  of  all*  his 
others,  the  trueft  to  the  rythmus,  and  there¬ 
fore  afford  more  delight  in  general,  than  any 
thing  elfe  of  the  kind.  It  muft  indeed  be 
owned,  that  our  inftruments,  however  exadtly 
made,  have  fome  unavoidable  imperfections,, 
which  never  will  be  otherwife.  But  yet  I  can¬ 
not  think  with  Vojjins  {a),  that  the  antient  pipes 
and  wind  inftruments,  were  fo  far  preferable  to 
all  our  inventions,  as,  all  fuch  among  us  are 
liable  to  greater  defe&s  than  the  ftringed  in¬ 
ftruments  commonly  in  ufe.  But  the  laft  ob- 
jeCtion  hath  moft  weight  of  all  the  reft.  See¬ 
ing  the  frequent  quavering  fo  much  admired  by 
the  moderns,  perplexes  the  piece  with  fuch  ob- 
fcurity  and  intricacy,  that  the  audience  by  this 


(a)  Unum  tamen  hoc  adfirmare  non  vereor*  vel  folas  anti- 
quorum  tibias  univerfe  hujus  leculi  inftrumentariae  fupeileftili 
praeferendas  effe  quam  longtime.  Dc  Poemat.  Cant.  &  Viribus 
Ryth.  p.  98* 
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means  lofe  the  connexion,  and  that  reference 
to  the  whole,  which  is  fo  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  perfedt  our  ideas  of  the  fymmetry  of  the 
parts.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  noble 
remains  of  art  left  us  by  the  antients,  cannot 
fail  to  admire  the  fi  mplicity  of  their  works,  and 
that  juft  refemblance  to  nature,  which  is  every 
where  confpicuous  in  them ;  nor  is  it  in  the  leaft 
to  be  queftioned,  that  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
tient  Grecian  mufick  confifted  in  this,  though 
no  remains  of  their  compofitions  have  reached 
us  ;  for  it  appears  from  what  the  fage  Plutarch 
hath  delivered  of  the  comic  poet  Pherecrates , 
who  introduces  the  genius  of  antient  mufick, 
lamenting  the  degenerate  ftate  of  that  in  his 
time,  by  the  great  intricacy  in  the  compofi- 
tion  (a). 

But  the  fimplicity  of  their  pieces  appears  by 
inftruments  which  are  extant  on  gems,  &cc.  for 
thefe  limited  more  the  poffible  variety  of  founds 
than  our  inftruments,  which  admit  of  fo  many 

Asfo;  plv  ovx  dxovcot.  col  rl  ydg  tthvBtv 
Epol  T£  Xefai.  Qvp'oq  ySetyv 
Epdl  yccg  ruv  xcckuv 
Ev  to 7a  'srpcovoiq  oq  Asc£wv  clvr,xt  pi 
~ — —  M&rjaoq  rlq 

K CtXCC  po7  TSCLQiCft sv.  o  t&>  colt ccvl a q  ovvq  Atj  t>i 
Ucc^iXrj^o^  ecyuv  lulgecwtfovq  pv^pnxlct; 

Katv  £v1v%7)  tcov  pot,  @aai%avcv)  porn 
^Avrshvct  x.a.v&vct  ^u^txqc. 

And  Plutarch  adds  Esn  plv  to/'  w  xaQ’  vipuq  vt 
noftris  temporibus  tantos  au&us  differentia  forma  accepit,  nfque 
adeo  difceffit  a  more  majorum  ut  nulla  fit  amplius  difciplime 
mentio  nulla  perceptio,  omnes  qui  muficam  attingunt  accurrunt 
ad  mufam  theatralem.  De  mufica  fub  finem, 
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chords,  and  confequently  fuch  numerous  ful> 
divilions  of  noLes.  But  it  is  m  imilicli  as  m 
painting,  before  a  tafte  for  either  is  formed  by 
ftudy  and  culture,  our  minds  are  tranfported 
with  the  firft  impulfes  of  fenfe,  and  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  fubjeCt  makes  the  moft  lafting  im- 
preffion  on  the  mind  •  efpecially  if  by  means  of 
a  good  natural  capacity  we  can  comprehend  the 
defigri  $  thus  every  one  who  has  a  natural  ear 
for  mufick  muft  own,  that  at  firft  his  delight 
and  tranfport  was  greater  at  being  prefent,  when 
a  fimple  fonnet  was  only  fung,  than  in  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  beft  contort  of  more  complex  mu¬ 
fick.  But  when  a  natural  tafte  for  any  thing  is 
refined,  or  on  the  mending  hand,  we  begin  to 
compare  the  connection  and  mutual  reference 
of  the  parts  *  and  as  imperfections  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  will  ever  be  in  all  productions  of  human 
invention,  thefe  by  ftudy  become  more  manifeft; 
and  confequently  where  the  unity  of  defign  is 
Wanting,  the  fubjeCts  which  pleated  moft  for¬ 
merly,  fall  fo  far  fhort  of  the  canon  or  model 
pre-eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  that  the  pleafure 
abates  in  proportion :  Hence  it  comes  to  pals, 
that  a  critical  good  judge  of  any  performance  in 
art,  receives  not  an  equal  degree  of  fatisfadion 
from  indifferent  pieces,  as  a  man  of  as  ftrong 
natural  capacity  and  tafte,  before  he  has  formed 
his  liking  according  to  the  rules  of  fcience. 
But  then  it  muft  be  owned,  the  former's  plea- 
fure  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  the 
xefolt  of  reafon  and  reflection  exceeds  this, 
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which  is  little  more  than  the  effect  of  head-? 

0 

long  fenfe  and  blind  opinion.  Here  then  is  the 
probable  folution  to  the  queftion,  why  the  an-^ 
tient  muflck  had  greater  effects  than  modem 
compositions  ?  The  pleafures  of  every  fenfe  are 
Stronger  at  firft,  though  not  fb  lafting,  as  thefe 
which  are  derived  from  calm  reafoning.  Now 
where  fimplicity  appears,  the  mind  is  at  little 
lofs  to  find  out  the  connexion,  and  dependence 
of  thefe  parts  on  one  another,  and  their  mu¬ 
tual  relation  to  the  whole ;  but  in  complex  fyf- 
tems  it’s  an  arduous  tafk  by  induction  to  com¬ 
prehend  how  each  part  is  congruous  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  another,  and  by  comparing,  to  determine 
how  aptly  thefe  in  common  correfpond,  or  are 
Suited  to  the  whole.  So  though  we  fhould  al¬ 
low  a  perfon  of  ordinary  capacity  receives 
not  fuch  tranfport  from  our  mulick,  as  that  of 
the  antients  formerly  afforded,  yet  (fuppofing 
all  other  circumftances  the  fame)  it  will,  I  pre- 
fume,  be  owned,  a  perfed  judge  of  both  would 
prefer  that  of  the  moderns,  juft  as  much  as  ours 
exceeds  the  antients  in  uniformity  admift  va¬ 
riety.  But  it  muft  again  be  confidered,  that 
the  profeft  admirers  of  antiquity  contend  warm¬ 
ly  for  the  power  of  the  rythmus,  which  (fay 
they)  is  almoft  totally  negleded  by  modem 
artifts  :  So  that  little  regard  is  obferved  in 
the  bars  of  mufick,  whether  the  compofition 
be  made  from  fwift  dadyles,  or  grave  fpondees, 
iambicks,  or  anapefts,  or  whatever  different 
metre  the  verfification  confifts  of>  by  which  in¬ 
accuracy 
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accuracy  we  are  deprived  of  that  agreeable  va¬ 
riety  in  the  mufick,  that  fo  much  delights  a  ju¬ 
dicious  leader  of  Dry  den  s  incomparable  ode  on 
St.  Ceciha  s  Day,  or  of  fuch  pieces  as  feveral  of 
the  harmonious  odes,  by  the  polite  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  author  of  The  Pleafures  of  Imagination. 
And  indeed  when  we  call  to  mind  the  dilfo- 
nancy,  occafioned  by  a  fhort  note  in  the  bar  of 
mufick,  which  anfwers  to  a  fyllable  that,  in  pro¬ 
nunciation,  required  twice  or  (may  be)  a  qua¬ 
druple  time  to  make  the  verle  read  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  fmooth,  the  dilcord,  I  lay,  the  mind 
is  confcious  of,  between  the  note  and  the  foot 
of  the  verfe,  ftrikes  us  with  a  fenfe  of  defor¬ 
mity  and  want  of  grace,  which  is  io  much  the 
more  confpicuous  to  any  perlon,  as  he  becomes 
mailer  of  the  harmony  of  words,  as  well  as 
ol  found ;  but  our  elegant  and  judicious  com- 
poler  'is,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  publick 
talle,  precluded  from  this  advantage,  by  his 
being  bred  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  lefs  fami- 
miliar  with  our  language. 

But  as  the  aforementioned  treatife  of  Ifaac 
Vi ojfius  hath  already  fo  amply  explained  all  that 
can  be  laid  on  this  fubjeft,  I  recommend 
it  to  the  perulal  of  gentlemen  curious  in  thefe 
matters.  But  fome  modern  writers  objedt  to 
the  perfection  of  the  Greek  mufick,  from  the 
confideration  of  their  Icale,  which  by  what 
Euclid  and  others  have  left  us,  muft  have  been 
compofed  of  tones  major  and  limmasy  whence 
it  happens  the  ditonus  or  interval*  equal  to 
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two  tones  major,  muft  neceffarily  be  out  of 
tune  by  a  whole  comma  5  fo  it  alfo  happens 
their  trihemitone  falls  fhort  of  the  third  minor 
by  a  comma,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  a 
juft  ear.  Now  to  re&ify  thefe  imperfections,  the 
moderns  have  fubftituted  a  fcale  compofed  of 
tones  major  and  minor,  with  the  femitone  ma¬ 
jor;  but  this  fcale  is  only  adapted  to  the  con- 
cinnous  conftitution  of  one  key,  and  when¬ 
ever  we  vary  from  it,  and  change  for  another, 
we  find  fome  fourth  or  fifth  erroneous  by  a 
comma.  But  this  fubjeft  being  of  too  abftradt- 
ed  a  nature  for  this  place,  I  refer  the  inquifitive 
reader  to  an  ingenious  letter  from  Dr.  Pepufch 
to  Mr.  de  Moivre ,  publifhed  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions  (a). 

fa)  Vid*  Number  481. 


Note  (b)  to  page  58  abcrti. 


Dalli  efempij  feguiti  ndla  citta  di  Brindifi,  e 
nelia  provincia  d’Otranto,  non  fi  a  veduto  giam- 
mai,  che  1  P.  P  Mmori  Offervanti  di  S.  Francefco, 
fiano  ftati  merduti  dalla  Tarantoia,  e  travagliati  da 
quefto  impuifo  di  ballare.  de  P.  P.  Cappucini  ci  fo- 
no  elempij,  e  aggiungono,  che  venendo  coperto  il 
P.  Lappucino  Tarantolato,  con  l’habito  di  un  P.  Mi- 
nore  Offeryante  di  S.  Francefco,  guarifca  del  male 
ludetto.  Kirerncono  quefto  vantaggio  de  P  P.  Mi- 
non  Offervanti  ad  una  Celia,  che  fu  fabricata  in 
tempo  di  b.  Francefco,  ove  non  annidano  mai  Rag- 
J11’  o  Tarantole  di  Specie  alcuna,  quale  Celia  e  nel- 
la  Claufura  de’  P.  P.  Minori  Offervanti,  nel  diftret- 
to  della  Citta  di  Brindifi.  Vid.  Offervatione  decima 
lettima  di  Bocconi  Mufco  di  Fifica,  p.  xo 
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